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ABSTRACT 

Intended for trainers of literacy providers and 
practitioners in the field, this manual explains how to develop a 
workplace literacy program and market it to employer<=- Chapter 1 
provides an. overview and history of workplace literacy and recommends 
improvements in literacy services. Chapter 2 examines approaches to 
developing workplace programs, shows how literacy providers can work 
most effectively with business and other community agencies to 
develop programs, and lists steps in evaluating the programs. Chapter 
3 provides an overview of occupation-focused instruction and 
illustrates ways instructors can adapt basic skills instruction to a 
workplace or vocational training context. Chapter 4 gives sample 
learning activities in the areas of occupational vocabulary, using 
occupational forms, reading comprehension, oral communication, 
occupational math, reading charts, problem solving, and 
metacognition. Chapter 5 provides 84 references. Chapter 6 contains 
exhibits relating to basic skills, job task analysis, awareness and 
readiness, assessment, instruction, and program evaluation. Also 
included is a case study of a workplace literacy program and lists of 
state adult basic education offices, state economic development 
offices, state libraries, and state vocational information materials 
resource centers in the Appalachian region. Chapter 7 contains a 
29-item annotated bibliography and Chapter 8 provides examples of 
documents used as program development job aids. (CML) 
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Introduction 



This introduction should guide potential users by defining the express 
purposes for which Upgrading Basic Skills for the Workplace was designed. 
The manual introduces workplace literacy to the trainers of literacy providers, 
as well as practitioners in the field. It was designed to provide workplace 
literacy programs with a coherent framework to help them make intelligent, 
informed decisions about local workplace literacy needs and services. 

It must be realized that workplace literacy has unique characteristics. 
Included in the relationship between provider and learner is the new client, 
business, industry and labor organizations. This aeates a new dynamic in 
that provider comes to agreement with the leamer^s employer rather than 
merely with the learner. Goals and options are determined by the needs of 
this new client rather than by the learner. This does not deny the needs of the 
learner, but addresses the workplace needs of the worker. Improved job 
performance, retraining for updated jobs, entry into the workforce, 
certification and job advancement are primary motivators. Workplace 
literacy customizes the literacy tasks to the particular job. 

A thirty n:unute video, A Literate Workforce: Meeting the Needs > 
showcases eight Appalachian region literacy programs for the workplace. The 
video supplements the manual. It provides examples of programs as a source 
of encouragement and motivation to literacy providers. A short version of 
the video targets conununity leaders and business. 

For the benefit of the reader, the following terms are defined: 

• workplace literacy: written and spoken language, math, and thinking 
skills that workers and trainees use to perform specific job tasks or need 
to be trained. 

• workforce literacy : educational attainment and skill development of 
the nation's workforce. 

• basic skills : fundamental skills for communication which include 
reading, writing, mathematics, speaking, listening, and 
communication. 

• occupation-focused: basic skills instruction which uses the language, 
tasks, and knowledge of the workplace. The two forms of occupation- 
focused instruction are job-related assistance (short term geared to 
specific need) and technical preparation (long-term). 
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DEHNING WORKPLACE LITERACY AS A SERVICE CATEGORY 



This chapter is an overview of workplace 
literaq/. It discusses the history of 
workplace literacy, traces its development 
to today, and lists recommendations for 
improving literacy services. 



• Section 1: History of workforce literacy 

presents an interesting perspective on the longterm development of basic skills in the 
workplace and in vocational training. It illustrates the swings in workplace literacy 
from merely preparing workers to be better "cogs in the wheel" to developing think- 
ing and problem solving skills. 

• Section 2: Workplace literacy today 

looks at the dramatic changes in the U.S. economy with their subsequent effects on 
the workplace and the skills needed to function in today's workforce. It describes 
general trends in government's, business', and education's response to this new 
critical need. 

• Section 3: Recommendations for responsive services 

synthesizes the findings of two reports which recommend expanding and restructur- 
ing services for workplace literacy. 
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Upgrading Basic Skills for the Workplace 



A Definition of Workplace Literacy 



Workplace literacy is an important social and economic issue. It may be defined as the 
written and spoken language, math, and thinking skills that workers and trainees use to 
perform job tasks or training. It came into its own when the 1988 amendments of the fed- 
eral Adult Education Act treated workplace literacy as a discrete category of service. The 
description of workplace literacy and list of its services included in the Act reflects current 
practices and promotes new directions. 

The 1988 amendment defines workplace literacy services as programs to improve 
workforce productivity by improving workers' literacy skills. Allocated funds promote 
partnerships between business, industry, labor, and education: 



• Adult secondary education services leading to a high 
school diploma or its equivalent. 

• Literacy programs for limited English proficient 
(LEP) adults. 

• Upgrading/ updating adult workers basic skills to 
keep pace with changes in workplace requirements, 
technology, products, or processes. 

• Improving adiolt workers' competencies in speaking, 
listening, reasoning, and problem solving. 

• Educational counseling, transportation, and non 
working hours child care services to adult workers 
while they participate in a program. 
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Section 1: History of workplace literacy 



Workplace literacy is not a new issue. Its history 
d^tes bade 200 years. A look at this history allows us to 
see continuity in the development of services to meet 
business needs and involvement of governments and 
unions in workplace programs. 

Improved work performance has been an explicit 
goal of workforce literacy programs since worker edu- 
cation programs in the eighteenth century. Debate over 
what kinds of instruction foster motivation and produc- 
tivity has raged for 200 years. 

When the Sunday school movement in the 1790s ex- 
tended reading instruction to the English working class, 
one literacy provider attempted to assure employers 
that her program was not designed to disturb the sodal 
system. "My plan of instruction is extremely simple 

and limited I allow no writing for the poor. My 

object is not to make them fanatics but to train up the 
lower dasses in habits of industry and piety.'' ^ 

The nineteenth century was a period of strong de- 
velopment of workers education. In the 1820s, the Fran- 
klin Institute in Philadelphia and self-help worker 
groups advanced workers education to indude a men- 
tally vigorous approach. Mechanics learned sdence 
concepts to acquire "an understanding of the prindples 
which underlay their work — an understanding which 
would elevate manual occupations, so that workers 
would find fuller satisfaction in their labors and the 
work itself would be improved." ^ Today, the mentally 
stimulating or conceptual approach to literacy instruc- 
tion is taking hold. Employers are beginning to seek 
workers who can engage in creative problem solving 
and who can understand and manage complex techni- 
cal equipment. In the 1870s, secondary school voca- 
tional education programs began. Corporate schools 
were established to teach English and American culture 
and to provide technical and spedalized courses to 
immigrants- 
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More recently in the 1960s and 70s, there has been an upswing in workplace liter- 
acy activities. Evaluation of employmeni-directed basic skills programs stressed estab- 
lishing realistic goals, working in cooperation with business to meet business needs, 
and lessening reliance on pre-packaged programs. ^ Companies offered ABE/GED 
services on-site, and unions offered them to members as a union benefit. Job Corps 
and CETA (Comprehensive Education and Training Act) were established to provide 
training and basic skills instruction for persons seeking employment. Business and 
unions established a cooperative pattern in operating Job Corps programs, from early 
on. Since 1967, the Appalachian Council (a nonprofit organization governed by AFL- 
CIO presidents in the 13 state Appalachian region) contracted with Job Corps to pro- 
vide outreach, vocational training, and job placement services for disadvantaged 
youth ages 16 to 22. The federal government funded basic skills education through the 
ABE/GED program beginning in 1964. Also during this time two national liteiacy or- 
ganizations, Laubach Literacy Action and Literacy Volimteers of America, were organ- 
ized to provide literacy programs on a community basis.* • ■ 

In the early 1980s, complex changes in the global economy effected the United 
States. Our economy shifted from a manufacturing to service-oriented industry.^ This 
resulted not only in a loss of jobs but also in a dynamic change in the nature of job 
skills. Business, facing growing international competition, retooled for increased pro- 
ductivity. New technology displaced workers from jobs that required lower-level lit- 
eracy skills. A gap emerged between job requirements and workers' literacy skills. 
Workers were required to adapt to a new work environment. As a stop gap measure, 
business and industry pushed for training and job-aids that minimized reading, writ- 
ing, or math. Increased training of hourly workers was required for workers to leam 
new procedures and to operate new technology. Instructors and supervisors respon- 
sible for training often found themselves helping employees with math or reading. ^ 

Although workforce literacy was becoming an increasingly important issue, few 
providers had resources to deliver comprehensive workplace programs. Limited 
funding and lack of cooperative planning seriously restricted efforts. At the same 
time, federal funding for adult basic education was reduced. Some local literacy pro- 
grams cooperated with business and industry to increase their share of funding for 
employee basic skills instruction. Few private industries allocated resources for in- 
house literacy programs. (In 1985, private firms spent an estimated 1% of their train- 
ing and education budget on basic skills.) ^ Diverse kinds of agencies offered ABE/ 
GED programs as well as volunteer-based programs (under the auspices of Laubach 
and Literacy Volunteers of America). Ho wever, lack of communitywide coordination 
or effective pooling of resources was a m.ajor weakness of program efforts. ® 
Partnerships between unions and business in planning programs inaeased. JTPA 
(Job Training Partnership Act) which replaced CETA, was structured to equalize au- 
thority between public and private sectors. JTPA mandated that both business and 
union representatives serve on local Private Industry Councils (PIC's). ^ In 1982, a 
collective bargaining agreement between the United Auto Workers and the Ford 
Motor Company established a model for union-management cooperation to provide 
funding for training and education of displaced and employed hourly workers. 
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Section 2: Workplace literacy today 



In (he past, agricultiue, mining, and labor-intensive 
manufacturing supplied the bulk of jobs. Today, "at risk" 
workers are losing their place in the labor force becatise of 
increasing requirements, '^ew jobs remain that don't re- 
quire training and even fev/cr are predicted for the future. 
New jobs require new, more diverse skills, training, and 
greater investments of training time. Literacy assessments 
and training requirements, designed to screen out lower level 
workers, are becoming more popular with business and 
industry. 

The textile industry is a good example of how work has 
been redesigned so that workers need to be retrained. Op- 
erator jobs are becoming more demanding because opera- 
tors responsible for reducing "down-time'' of expensive 
equipment must understand the production process. " 

In many service industries, front line workers determine 
and match customer needs to available services. Ttiis re- 
quires systematic and abstract knowledge about the com- 
pany's services, communication skills, diagnosis of needs 
using questions and answers, and the ability to use informa- 
tion presented in charts and graplis efficiently.^^ 

More jobs will require higher levels of education. In the 
late 1960s, more than 40% of all jobs were held by high 
school dropouts. Today, less than 15% of all jobs are held by 
dropouts.'^ By 1990, the majority of new jobs will require 
post secondary education or training. Today's middle-level 
skilled jobs v/ill be the least-skilled jobs in the future.'^ 

Workforce literacy is an investment in developing hu- 
man resources. Labor market need for a literate workforce 
caimot be met without upgrading skills of long-term em- 
ployees and new hires. American workers are becoming 
middle-aged. By the year 2000, the average age will increase 
from 36 to 39 years and 51% of the population will be in the 
35 to 54 year age group. Because the labor pool is growing 
more slowly than at any time since the 1930s, most of the 
workers (more than 75%) for the year 2000 are employed 
now. 
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Nationally, approximately 27 million adults qualify only for jobs Jiat required below a 
4th grade reading level; although 18 million adults can read material up to 8th grade level, 
they have trouble with "types of information presented in mid-skill level jobs;" an addi- 
tional 27 million adults who read above 8th grade level need training to "read and 
understand technical manuals." 

The number of young adults who work directly after high school will deaease by the 
year 2000. According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, workers under age 25 will decrease 
from 20% to 16% of the labor force. In addition, the U.S. military is expected to draw at 
least 30% of eligible male high school graduates and a growing number of females. 

Many entry level, young adults do not have adequate basic skills for the workplace. A 
recent national survey of young adults ages 21 to 25 showed that although most (95%) 
could read and write to perform simple one-step tasks, they were less able to complete 
- tasks of multiple items.* Educationally -disadvantaged youth-have the least developed 
skills. Employers will find this important because 29% of entrants into the workforce 
will be young adults from minority groups that traditionally have been disadvantaged. 
By the year 2000, 16% of the workforce will be adultG from minority groups.^^ 

An estimated 450,000 immigrants enter the U.S. each year. If this rate continues un- 
changed, half of the net population gain through the year 2000 will come from immigra- 
tion. The implication for the workforce is far reaching. Immigrants often have low English 
reading skills. The Bureau of the Census conducted a reading comprehension survey in 
1982, estimating that of the 17 to 21 million adults who were designated as illiterate, 37% 
speak a non-English language at home.^^ According to a report released by the National 
Council of La Raza, 22% of all adult illiterates in the United States are Latino. Thirty-nine 
percent to 49% of all adult Latinos in the United States are not literate in English. ^ An 
additional problem is that noimative English speakers vary in amovmt of schooling and 
ability to read and write in their native language. 

New interest in workplace literacy is coming at a time when only a small amoxmt of 
need is being met Although ABE/GED and volunteer literacy programs are in place in a 
large ntunber of communities, participation in literacy programs is low. For example, in 
the South in 1986, slightly more than one percent of the undereducated population re- 
ceived a GED or high school diploma. 

Few workplace programs are in place. The 1988 Htmian Resources Survey, conducted 
by the Pennsylvania Chamber of Commerce, showed this fact. Of 397 businesses that 
responded to the survey, 38% indicated they offered educational programs to employees 
within the last ten years. Of the companies who offered educational programs, o8% of- 
fered postsecondary level; 7% offered GED Training ^^ades 9-12); 5% offered Adult Basic 
Education (grades 5-8); 4% offered Basic Literacy (grades 0-4); and 3% offered English as a 
Second Language. 

There is a new trend in higher state appropriations for adult literacy. In states such as 
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Pennsylvania, Virginia, Tennessee, and Mississippi, substantial statewide public or private 
appropriations for adult literacy programs have been introduced in the last few years. 
West Virginia, South Carolina, and North Carolina provided 100% matching of federal 
dollars. ^ In Pennsylvania, the State Department of Education has made workforce educa- 
tion a major focus of program funds and has funded projects to develop basic skills curric- 
ula for prevocational or vocational occupations as well as funding programs to provide 
basic skills services to business and industry 

Literacy screenings are becoming an important factor in obtaining training, employ- 
ment, and promotions. Beginning in July, 1988, JTPA service delivery areas are required 
to screen new participants for reading skills. Anyone who scores below a 7th grade level 
or refuses assessmer^t is required to enroll in a literacy program. Although the literacy 
program may run concurrently, no effort is made to coordinate basic skills with vocational 
or on-the-job training. In each state, employers may contract with the Office of Employ- 
ment Security to adininister the GATB (General Aptitude Test Battery) to entry level job 
applicants for entry level jobs and promotions. Passing the test requires a 6th grade read- 
ing level In a 12 month period in 1987-88, the test was administered to 44,000 applicants 
in Pennsylvania. In the central part of the state, half of the applicants for employment with 
a major manufacturer had scores that indicated below 6th grade reading and math levels. 

Vocational education programs also use literacy screening as a prerequisite to training. 
At times, 8th or 9th grade level scores have been used as the cut off for entry into technical 
training. literacy screenings can be used to refer individuals to appropriate training 
progran:\s. However, unions are concerned about the job threatening aspects of literacy 
assessments and new training requirements. Screening applicants away from training or 
out of jobs on the basis of literacy levels is a short-lived solution for upgrading skills of the 
workforce. 

Coalitions and cooperative efforts are underway to promote and provide literacy 
services. In the past few years, statewide coalitions have been funded by the Gannett 
Foundation. Public television stations through Project PLUS (Project Literacy U.S.), local 
governments, and newspapers, have also been catalysts for the establishment of coalitions. 
In local communities, geographical regions, and at statewide levels, existing coalitions 
have been strengthened and new ones established in the past several years. Coalitions 
offer many advantages for strengthening literacy services: 

• They bring together representatives of business and industry, labor, school and 
volunteer literacy programs, libraries, media, public relations, employment and 
hvrnian service agencies, and commimity service organizatioiis. 

• They promote cooperation between school and volunteer literacy providers. 

• They help to build employers' awareness of literacy needs and services. 

• They function as referral sources not achievable through single agency contacts. 
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• They enable a comniunity to provide services for large :>vd small employers by 
pooling community resources. 

• They enable innovative and inclusive proposal development, involving employer, 
private, and government funding. 
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Sections: Recommendations for workplace literacy services 



Two recent reports, one state,^ and the other, 
southern regional, aescribe the need to expand and 
restructxire services responsive to workplace literacy 
created by continued demand for high levels of basic 
skills by business and industry. These reports include 
recommeiidations at the governmental and service 
provider levels. They include 'be following sugges- 
tions. 



Service Providers should 



• involve business and industry for effective 
program development 

• customize programs to meet needs of specific 
industries 

• offer English as a Second Language vocational 
programs 

• provide services for employees of small 
businesses 

• provide basic skiU services needed to establish 
business and industry liaison positions 

• integrate basic skills and technical skills training 
in adult vocational education 



• integrate basic skills training into job training 
independent of GED-track instruction 



Government should 



• provide technical assistance to service providers 
to design customized workplace programs 

• provide technical assistance to business and 
industry to assess literacy requirements of jobs 
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• include technology in instruction 
including computers, television, and 
video 

• provide government funds for research 
and innovative projects 

• provide government funds for training of 
service providers 

• provide government funds for community- 
based programs operations 

• provide government funds for volunteer- 
based program operations 

• inaease the number of full-time literacy 
professionals 

• provide equalized reimbursement rates for 
adult basic education programs and other 
courses 

• provide incentives to business and indus- 
try to contract with local service providers 
for assessment and instruction 

• establish accotmtability measures 

• establish federally legislated mechanisms 
to facilitate workplace literacy partnerships 
at the state or local levels 
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Upgrading Basic Skills for the Workplace 

MARKETING WORKPLACE LITERACY SERVICES 



Cfiapter 2 



Workplace literacy requires a knowledge 
of the world of work and an understanding 
of how basic skills instruction relates to the 
unique characteristics of the workplace. 
Material presented in this chapter will be 
helpful for literacy providers to use 
in developing their role in 
workplace literacy. 



• Section 1: Developing workplace literacy programs 

examines different approaches to developing workplace programs and discusses how 
literacy providers can think through their role in developing workplace literacy programs. 

• Section 2: How to market literacy services to a business client 

discusses how literacy providers can work most effectively with business and other com- 
munity agencies to plan and develop workplace literacy programs. 

• Section 3: Steps in developing a workplace program 

illustrates step-by-step the process of putting a workplace literacy program into place. 

• Section 4: Program evaluation 

lists steps in program evaluation and planning, 

• Section 5: Appalachian Regional Commission Recommendations 
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Literaqr providers must design new program options for 
workplace literacy education. When planning workplace 
literacy programs, program planners should be aware that 
two types of workplace programs can be adapted from 
standard literacy instruction. 

!• Customized delivery of standard literacy programs. Lit- 
eracy providers can suggest that businesses or vocational 
schools refer employees or students to standard literacy 
programs that are offered at a time and place most conven- 
ient to employers and employees. One way to adapt a stan- 
dard literacy program to satisfy workplace needs is by offer- 
ing customized delivery. Ihis means that a standard literacy 
program is delivered where, when and how it is most benefi- 
cial to the business or vocational school being served. Pro- 
grams can be held off-site for employees who want confiden- 
tiality or they can be held on-site to ease participation. In- 
struction can be offered during working hours or can be "off- 
clock". Customized delivery may also include specific 
course entry and exit requirements and or specialized types 
of instructional media. Regardless of the type of program 
delivery, the instructional content and methods vary little 
from a standard literacy program. 

Customized delivery programs offer a choice of learning 
environments: 

• place (usually on-site cr in a location identified with 
employment) 

• time (usually built around shift changes) 

• entry into and duration of program (fixed term or 
open-ended) 

• participation (voltmtary, mandatory, referred) 

• instructional media (computer, video, print, etc.) 

• cost (employer fee, employee on-c'ock or off-clock, 
etc.) 

2. Customized literacy instruction for specific businesses, 
indxistries and or vocational schools. Literacy providers 
can customize standard literacy instruction for specific 
groups by using occupation-focused (or often called "func- 
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tional'O content. This means that instructional content is adapted to a specific work envi- 
ronment's needs. Occupational or vocational terms, vocabulary and concepts are substi- 
tuted for standard content. Learner motivation is inaeased because instruction is maae 
meaningful and relevant. 

The difference betweeii customized delivery and customized instruction is important. 
Just because a literacy program is offered at a work site does not mean that the instruction 
is any different than a standard program. Customized instruction is called "occupation- 
focused" instruction [which is discussed fully in the next two chapters] because it centers 
on workplace needs. 

Occupation-focused instruction is an addition to and not a substitute for standard 
literacy instruction. It expands the market for literacy services and meets immediate train- 
ing needs of occupational or vocational clients. Both customized delivery and customized 
instruction are possible approaches in workplace literacy program design. Workplace 
literacy programs can contain a mix of standard and occupation-focused content. Compa- 
nies can offer both standard literacy programs and occupation-focused training. 

For example, in addition to providing basic tutoring in reading, ESL, writing and math, Aetna 
Life & Casualty has developed a zmes of short courses {about 20 hours each) for employees seeking 
to improve their basic business skills. The same courses are offered during the day (in concentrated 
time blocks) or at night over a longer period of time. Students in these daytime "on-the-clock'' 
courses are referred by their supervisors. Individuals or entire work units can be referred for train- 
ing. Voluntary evening courses are held once or twice a week on the employee's awn time. 

Regardless of the type of workplace literacy program, program structures should be 
flexible to permit integrating occupation-focused content into standard literacy programs. 

For example, Martha Hollar, ABEjGED Coordinator of Caldwell Community College in North 
Carolina, shares tutors from community to on-site programs. Martha agreed with companies that 
the training director would be present during instruction one hour a week. This promotes informal 
occupation-focused instruction that is efficient and effective because of the immediate access to 
technical expertise. 
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Section 2i How to market literacy services to a business or vocational client 



What factors need to be considered in preparing to meet 
with businesses and vocational schools? ^ 



1. What are the workplace literacy needs? 
2L What client groups need literacy services? 

3. What are the literacy needs of the clients? 

4. What are the business/ conununity networks? 

5. How should you approach a business? 

6. What about a hostile company? 



1. What are the workplace literacy needs? Explore busi- 
ness community to identify potential workplace literacy 
needs. 



• examine existing businesses and industries 

• consider plans for future growth 

• assess skill levels of existing workforce 

• assess skill requirements of existing and future jobs 

• determine the gap between existing job skill require 
ments and current workforce skill levels 

2. What client groups need literacy services? Determine 
which businesses and industries need upgrading in 
work^ ' literacy. Find out which businesses and indus- 
tries ax • crested in developing workplace literacy pro- 
grams. Tne client is business or industry, but this does not 
exclude the needs of unions, trainers and employees. 

• do employees belong to a union? 

• what kind of relationship exists between manage 
ment and labor? 

• are there labor stipulations that must be considered? 

• does the business have a trainer or training pro 
gram? 

• what do employees feel they need to learn, should 
learn, or would like to learn? 



3. What are the literacy needs of the clients? In workplace 
programs, literacy providers help employers and employ- 
ees define needs. It is important for providers to remember 
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that the client — not the provider — determines need. This point is crucial. Businesses have 
internal constraints (e.g. protection of proprietary information, liability, contracts) that help 
shape their circumstances. Service providers can present options for them to consider. 

4. What axe the business/community networks available to locate companies? Randall 
White, coordinator of more than twenty literacy programs in the northern Alabama area, 
suggests that literacy providers look for companies likely to sponsor literacy programs. 
Companies that are open-minded, progressive, and support adult education are potential 
clients. To locate these companies, literacy providers should use networks and community 
associations. Literacy providers should make a list of possible companies and then try to 
get one of the companies to host a function on site, to sponsor a commimity breakfast, or to 
donate money for the printing of a literacy brochure. 

Another way for literacy providers to elicit support is by contacting clubs and organiza- 
tions and offering to speak at future meetings. The objective is to acquaint the group with 
workforce literacy and its potential for reaching the educationally disadvantaged. The 
ultimate goal, however, would be to cultivate potential support people, such as spouses of 
business executives or other family members of the executives or key personnel in the 
business. This can be a good way of informally gaining access to people inside the business. 

Another way to elicit support is to get business executi'. es and/ or their spouses to 
serve on the boards of the literacy organizations. Get business to be an active partner in 
literacy at the grassroots level. 



REMEMBER: To tap all sources/ networks, think about reaching: 

COMMUNTTY NETWORKS 
church groups 
dubs 

service organizations 

economic development groups (local and state level) 
welfare/ social agencies 
literacy coalitions 
political parties 
Chamber of Commerce 

federal and state government resources and expertise 

ADULT EDUCATION/LITERACY NETWORKS 
school districts 
literacy programs /councils 
job training centers /programs 
library 

BUSINESS/INDUSTRY/LABOR NETWORKS 
labor unions 
business clubs 

business/manufacturing associations 
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5. How shoiUd you approach a business? Approaching a business is a new experience 
for many literacy providers. When breaking new territory, it is always a good idea to step 
back and reevaluate the existing situation. This is a good time to ask some questions about 
the agency, the business, and the new students. 

Here are some questions to consider before approaching business: 

• What time can the literacy program commit to the business? 

• What are realistic goals that the literacy program can offer and/or accept? 

• Are the resources available to run this new program? 

• What is the structiure of the company? 

• What is the mission of the business? 



REMEMBER: Establish a personal contact within the company before you approach 
the company about developing a literacy program. 



• Does the business have a trainer/ training program? 

• Does this company have a union? Union leadership should be included at the early 
phase of any program development. 

• What type of relationship does labor and management have? 

• What, if any, labor contract stipulations must be considered? 



REMEMBER: Do you- homework before you approach any business. Be prepared to 
answer questions. Knov/ the business - management and labor. Point out how your 
program can benefit the business. 



• Who will be entitled to see the results of any student testing? 

These are all things that need to be considered— before the start of the prof^ram— not 
after the program has started. Consensus needs to be established ahead of t'ine to avoid 
any disruptions after the program has started. 

When youtalk to business, vou should : 

• Always present the needs of the community in a positive light rather than highlight- 
ing the negatives (e.g.: "Prepare for the future" versus "Your workforce is poorly 
prepared")- 

• Point out the benefits to the business and not altruistic gains for the society at large. 

• Present models and examples of successful programs. 



REMEMBER: Briefly state your case and then listen to your potential client. 
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6. What about a hostile company? The question has been raised, "What about a hostile 
company? How do you approach it?" We suggest you don't If your reputation and 
successful track record cannot "seir the program, then maybe the company is just not 
ready for such an undertaking. 

The literacy provider should, however, establish a file of potential businesses that need 
literacy services- Then periodically, send these businesses updates on activities, newspa- 
per clippings of successes, and/or a personalized note. The impression made will make 
the company more receptive to overture? in the future. 
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Section 3: Steps in developing a workplace program 



!• In tlie community: create awareness 



Z In the organization: develop readiness 



3. Situational analysis 
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Section 3: Steps in developing a workplace program 



STEPl: 

In the community: create awareness. Developing commu- 
nity awareness is often the first step in providing workplace 
literacy services. 

GOAL To create awareness and understanding in the com 
munity to gain community support for workplace literacy pro- 
gram^ 

• Engage community representatives in a commtmity 
partnership. 

-Recruit workplace literacy coalition or task force 
membership. 

-Solicit workplarie literacy program sponsorship. 

-Present workplace literacy issues to the community 
through business/industry/union events. (Meet- 
ings, breakfasts, conferences.) 

-Solicit expertise of business community. 

• Once you have captured the attention of bxisiness, 
there are questions that need to be answered in 
order to determine the needs of the business com 
munity. 

-What are the concerns and problems of the business 
community? 

-Have there been changes in local business /Indus 
try/unions? (new industry, plant closings, lay 
offs, etc.) 

-Have there been major changes in transportation 

routes, population characteristics, etc.? 
-What are the projected changes in the community 

that may produce new educational needs? (Are 

there plans for new industry, plant closings, etc.) 
-What are the existing educational services, in par 

ticular literacy services, in the community? 
-Do existing educational services meet the needs of 

the local workforce? 
-Are there population segments with special needs 

not met with existing educational services? (ESL 

programs) 
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-Are members of the community using tiie educational services available? 
-Is the local workforce using educational services for literacy instruction or career 
development? 

-What are the other organizations in the commimity concerned or involved with 

workplace literacy? 
-Are there regional, state or national coalitions for support and resources? 

• Use a variety of information sources to help you determine the needs of business 
and industry in your community. 

-Perform community survey of public opinion 
-Perform conununity leader survey 
-Study census information 
-Review library materials 

STEP 2: 

In the organization: develop readiness. Sometimes relationships are established with 
individual business organizations through direct contact, regardless of community involve- 
ment Once an organization has expressed interest, the literacy provider needs to develop 
the organization's readiness for services. 

GOAL To understand the organization's perceptions of its workplace literacy needs, to 
contmunicate ability to help the organization meet its needs. 

• Communicate to further develop organization's interest and understanding of 
workplace literacy. 

-Demonstrate the literacy provider 's capabilities and track record. 
-Investigate what has been done before in ternis of educational programming. 
-Determine the organization's definition of workplace literacy. 
-Determine the organization's perception of literacy services. 
-Assist the organization in decisions regarding a course of action to promote 
literacy services. 

• Be prepared to talk with businesses in terms of the types and costs of appropriate 
workplace literacy programs. 

-Anticipate possible questions or problems and suggest options and possible 
solutions. 

-Provide information about literacy services, including costs, content, instructional 
methods. 

-Facilitate organization and management of literacy services. 

-Be prepared to aid in the preparation of promotional and recruitment activities and 

materials. 
-/ ssist with recordkeeping. 

-Suggest and design special presentations and materials. 
-Provide instructional equipment when possible. 
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STEP 3: 

Sihiarional analysis of business/industry/union. A decision to develop a workplace 
literacy program requires a situational analysis. Three aspects of the organization should 
be considered: organizational needs, organizational climate, and organizational resources. 

Or ganizational Needs 



GOAL To analyze perceived needs of organization to determine if the problems have educa 
tional solutions and if the educational solutions have a literacy component. 

The organization provides informat'on in response to the following questions. 

• What are the perceived needs at the organizational level? 

-Has the organization experienced changes or are there projected changes? 

Are there new systems on the same job? 

Are there new procedxires for old systems? 

Are there new responsibilities for same job and same systems? 

Are there new responsibilities for new jobs and new systems? 
-Is the organization concerned about current or potential performance problems? 

Are there procedures not being fully or correctiy utilized? 

Are there problems in productivity? 

Is the organization concerned with costliness of errors? 

Is the organization concerned with costliness of waste? 

Have there been accidents or legal liabilities? 
-Does the organization have a sufficient pool of qualified workers? 

• What are the perceived needs at job level? 

•Are there required professional standards or certifications? 

•Are there performance problems associated with specific job(s) or job cluster(s)? 

-Are there projected changes in specific job(s) or job cluster(s)? 

• What are the perceived needs at the employee/trainee level? 

-Are there employees or trainees unable to meet professional standards or 

certification requirements? 
-Are job level performance problems due to poor performance on the part of 

specific individuals? 
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GOAL To identify organizational supports and potential obstacles to the development of 
workplace literacy interventions. 



The organization takes into accoiint the following factors to negotiate a 
successful program* 
-What is the: 

structure of the organization? 

chain of command? 

leadership style? 

roJe of union? 

type of contractual agreements? 

responsiveness/commitment of organizations to employees? 

organization's view of education as essential to its mission ? 

goals of the organization? 

conflicts within the organization (internal)? 

stressors on the organization (internal and external)? 

Or ganizational Resources 



GOAL To obtain the organizations commitment to allocate resources to literacy services. 



• The organization's resources should be assessed in order to enhance workplace 
literacy program development An assessmtxtt of resources should answer the 
following questions. 

-What are the resources available for literacy services, in terms of investments of 

time, space, funds and expertise? 
-Who makes the decisions regarding allocations of resources? 

STEP 4: 

Ne gotiate Workplace Literacy Intervention 

GOAL To establish literacy needs of organization and contract with the organiz( Hon 
to provide literacy services to meet those specified needs. 



The agreement between the organization and the literacy service provider should 
address the following questions. 

-What are the current and projected skills and knowledge requirements (reading, 
writing, speaking, listening, math, and content knowledge)? 

Tour organizational facilities and observe langu^tge and math used on the job. 

Interview job experts to understand skiJ^ requirements of specific tasks and use 
of language and math. 
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Obtain job related reading material and evaluate difficulty level 
Analyze literacy requirements in terms of importance rmd frequency. 
-Which employees have adequ^ite literacy skills to meet those needs? 
Obtain information regarding employees' educational backgrounds. 
Obtain information regarding employees' skill levels in relation to job skill re- 
quirements. 

-What is the role of the literacy provider in servicing skills and knowledge needs: to 

function as a clearinghouse of resources, to act as an educational consultant, to 

provide instruction or to provide assessment services? 
-Determine occupational-focus of instruction 

Job-related assistance: deteriitine specific tasks or tests that require 
improved performance 

Technical preparation: determine the knowledge requirements for job training 
-What are the deliverables, in terms of number of hours of instruction, and expected 

outcome of instruction? 
-Who is responsible for what? What are the responsibilities of business/ industry/ 

imion,and literacy service provider? 
-When does delivery take place? What is the planning and implementation time 

line? 

-Who gets what information, in terms of results of needs assessments, results of 
evaluations and results of program completion? 

-How much will the intervention cost (organizational resources, purchased services, 
contributions/gifts/in kind donations, matching fvmds and cost reimburse- 
ment)? 

• Negotiations should include: 

- Content: standard literacy/ ABE curriculum, GED, job-related assistance (specific 

occupational goals), technical preparation (integrated basic skills and technical 

training), and a mix of standard and occupation-specific literacy. 
- Participation details: voluntary or mandatory. 
-Pro gram structia^e: workshop, classroom, learning center or tutoring. 
-R esource commitment: on-dock, off-clock; tuition payment; on-site, off-site; staff, 

materials, equipment. 
-Pro gram schedule: open-entry, open-exit; set sessions; flexible hours; set schedule. 
- Needs assessment procedures: 

Who is responsible for planning assessment strategy? 

Who is responsible for collection of data? 

Who is responsible for analysis of data? 
-Evaluation procedures: 

Who is responsible for collection of data? 

Who is responsible for analysis of data? 

Who is responsible for designing evaluation strategy? 
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STEPS: 

Program Planning 

GOAL To implement a program that meets the needs of the organization and is perceived by 
participants to be worthwhile. To establish an agenda for partnership in program planning, 

• Establish partnership in program planning within the organization. 
-Gain support of top management 

•Solicit input from management, labor, trainers and supervisors. 
-Forai joint planning committee. 

• Include goal setting and objectives in the partnership agenda. 

-Qarify the purpose, process and limits of goal-setting authority. 
-Set cihoit and long term goals. 
-Set standards for accoimtability. 

• Include planning instruction in the partnership agenda 
-Identify learning objectives. 

combination of standard and occupation-specific 
-Identify appropriate instructional methods, 
hands on 
simulations 
drill and practice 

lecture, presentations and demonstrations 
peer tutoring 
-Select instructional materials, 
published 
teacher-made 
student-made 
print 

computer-based 
video 

-Design evaluation strategy. 

formative (throughout program planning and implementation) 
summative (outcome) 
evaluate program reports and dissemination 
recommendations for future services 
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Seciioit4r Program evaluation: Steps to incorporate evaluation into a 
workplace literacy program 



Evaluating programs is a continuous, circular process. It 
is not the end of program planning, but an integral part of it 
At the inception of planning workplace literacy programs, 
providers should think through the purposes and strategies 
for evaluating programs. 

Purposes of evaluation. 

• Measure effectiveness of program. How well did the 
program accomplish what it set out to do? 

• Make decisions about how to improve the program. 
What went right? What went wrong? 

• Accountability — to justify effectiveness at reaching 
program goals. Can the program be justified to fun 
ders or sponsors? 

Why evaluate? 

• To better serve the client (business/industry/labor). 

• To improve aedibility v/ith program sponsors (busi- 
ness/industry/labor). 

• To make better use of resources. 

• To improve overall program performance. 

• To give decision makers the information which they 
feel is relevant. 

Below is an outline of steps to think through while incor- 
porating evaluation into a workplace literacy program: 

1. Goals and objectives. 

Program planning starts with assessing needs of the groups 
for which the program is intended. Good program planning 
builds on a solid needs assessment. Needs assessment helps 
to define the goals and objectives of a program. To develop a 
context for evaluation: 

• identify and describe the program's target client 
groups: employees, trainees 

• Identify and describe the program's staff: volunteers, 
paid staff 

• Identify and describe the delivery mechanism of the 
pro gram: public school, community college, commu- 
nity-based agency, ABE program 
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2. What are the goals of the program? 

If program goals are not dearly stated, program evaluation will take place in a vacuum. 
Program planners should first clearly state what is the program's goal. A goal is a general 
statement of program purpose. For example, 'The goal of the program is to improve the 
math skills of welding students." 

3. What objectives will be set to reach program goals? 

After dearly stating goals, providers need to write objectives that will enable them to meet 
the program's goals. Objectives are specific and measurable statements and limited in 
time. For example, an objective for the above goal would be "to inaease measurement 
skills for welding students so that they can perform X, Y, & Z job tasks within 6 months." 
This dearly outlines the target: weldingstudents; what the measurement of success: per- 
form X, Y, & Z job tasks, and time period: 6 months. An objective is the "action plan" to 
fulfill program goals. Without dearly stated objectives, it is impossible to measure whether 
or not a program is successful. 

4. What ''tools'' of measxxrement will be xised? 

This should be dedded upon in the early stages and incorporated into the program's time- 
line. 

• Pre- and post- tests 

• Attitudinal data 

• Interviews 

• Standardized tests 

5. Time*line of goals: 

In establishing timelines for meeting goals, it is important to remember that there are 
immediate, intermediate, and long-term timelines. When discussing program goals, pro- 
gram planners should aim for attainment of goals along a spectrum. This helps establish 
immediate successes to encourage students and builds the groundwork for longer ranged 
planning. 

• Short term or immediate program goals, 
-employees' improved job performance 
-employees' instructional achievement 

-satisfy current and projected skills and knowledge requirements 

• Long term program goals. 

-increased productivity 
-increased morale/motivation 
-upward mobility of workers 
-reduced absenteeism 
-reduced job turnover 

-increased involvement in training/education/sodal program,s 
-increased enrollments in program 
-minimal drop-outs from program 
-employees' positive evaluation of program 
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6. Determine budget for evaluation. 

• Staff time 

• Development of evaluation instruxaents 

• Collect and analyze data 

• Report preparation and dissemination 

7. Identify staff to be involved with evaiuaiion. 

• External evaluator 

• Internal evaluator 

8. Develop timeline to conduct evaluat ion. 

• Needs assessment 

• Formative evaluation 

• Summ.ative evaluation 

9. Utilize program evaluation resiilts. 

• Reformulate strategics, methods, materials, resources if necessary 

• Reformulate goals if necessary 

10. Disseminate evaluation results. 

• Determine accountability 

• Decision making by key people 

• Measurement of effectiveness 
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Section 5t Advisory Committee recommendations 



The advisory committee of the Appalachian Regional 
Commission (ARC), comprised of literacy providers from 
thirteen states of the Appalachian region, was joined by other 
literacy providers as well as officials of ARC and representa- 
tives of state government in order to discuss and create strate- 
gies for: 

• Encouraging coalitions of public and private sectors in 
order to upgrade literacy in the workplace. 

• Developing responsibility of business and industry for 
education of the workforce. 

• Inducing community members to trust and buy into 
programs. 

Their suggestions are included to complement Sections 1 
thiough 4 of Chapter Two. 



Encouragement of coalitions of the public and private 
sectors in order to upgrade literacy in the wor' place* 



• Networking • keep everybody informed: 
-Economic development group (include at state 

and/or local level) 
-Local welfare office 
-School systems 

-Build upon informal networks already existing in 
community 

• Identify other service providers, community organi- 
zations (ex: churches, chamber of commerce, service 
organizations). Determine use for each other. 

• Approach and include unions. 

• Make exchanges within coalition, pajticularly between 
private and service sectors (ex: resources for services). 

• Use federal and state government. Tap expertise and 
resources. 
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• Support local ownership. Agencies and coalitions have different personalities thai need 
to be acknowledged. 

• Shr goal that addresses self-interest of component parts of coalition (example goal: 
Provide workplace specific literacy skills for workers of recentiy retooled widget 
company in order to prevent layoffs). 

• Create more than one option, but not so many that nothing ever gets implemented. 

• Define target groups (ex: urban vs* rural). 

• Provide time frames with designated goals. 

• Delegate responsibility (ex: Marge will report to us on the library system; "Grand- 
parents for Literacy" will find and schedule a place for us to meet). 



Develop responsibility of business and industry for education workforce 



When approaching particular business or industry: 

• Present needs of community in positive light rather than highlighting negatives 
(ex: Trepare for the future" vs. "Your workforce is poorly prepared"). 

• Point out benefits to business, not altruistic gains (bottom line). 

• Present models and examples of successful programs (ROI - Return On investment 
in training). 

Public relations may be addressed by: 

• Finding key person(s) of community. Solicit their support to sponsor and promote 
literacy programs. 

• Having spokesperson of coalition speak ro state and/or federal officials. 

• Promoting use of frequented locations as means ti ing business and community 
together 

-neutral territory 

-accessible to all (ex: union halls, libraries, shopping malls, public housing) 
Once a relationship is established: 

• Develop sensitivity to needs of business ("One hand washes the other"). 
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• Solicit leadership from unions at early phase of program development, while being 
sensitive to labor^s relationship with particular business or industry. 

• Mak it easy on business for initial involvement 

• Recognize business for good work in realm of literacy. Provide inducement to 
business interests to get involved. 

• Promote use of technology (computers) as means toward literacy and workforce use 
of technology in industry. 

• Provide clearinghouse of information to business re: literacy and other social 
concerns. 



Induce community members to trust and buy into programs 



Prepare and distribute press kit - Provide information to key members of community 
to encourage others to get involved. 

Provide evidence of prior experience and success to support claims of service offered. 
Assure community of long term commitment. 

Become accepted part of community vs. outsiders coming in to "do good." 
Solicit support of local, "home grown" members of community. 
Address believed/understood needs of community as seen by community. 
Use success stories of local individuals. 

Present programs to community as relevant to today ra;her than the future. 
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The purpose of this chapter is to provide an 
overview of occupation-focused instruction and 
to illustrate ways in which instructors can adapt 
basic skills instruction to a workplace or voca- 
tional training context. 



• Section 1: Why workplace literacy is meaningful to adults 

discusses how teachers can use occupational content to advantage by building on worker'^ 
knowledge and experience as adults. It synthesizes research on basic skills instruction and 
points out the benefits of teaching basic skills in a context that is meaningful and familiar to 
adult students. 

• Section 2: Basic skills in the workplace 

lists how language and math skills are used at work and in training. 

• Section 3: Designing instruction for the workplace 

introduces basic concepts of workplace literacy and describes two different approaches to 
developing literacy programs for the workplace. It examines questions, which will help 
program developers think through important issues that will affect their program design. 

• Section 4: Using computers for teaching basic skills to adults 
discusses the pros and cons of CAI for workplace literacy instruction. 
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Secfiott lr Why workplace Kteracy is meaningful to adults 



Occupation-fooised instruction is the core of 
workplace literacy programs. It is basic skills instruction 
which uses the language, tasks, and knowledge of the 
worlcplace. Its purpose is to help workers efficiently and 
effectively develop language and math needed for work or 
training. 

Students get involved in learning when their interests 
and needs are met efficiently and effectively. Occupation- 
focused instruction involves adult workers in learning 
because: 

• Knowledge requirements are focused on a specific 
job area. 

• Instruction relates directiy to ways language and 
math are used at work or in training. 

• Instruction is linked to the students' identity as 
competent and productive adults. 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide an overview of 
occupation-focused instruction and to illustrate ways in 
which instructors can adapt basic skills instruction to a 
workplace or vocational training context. Whether nar- 
rowly focused on improving p^ormance of specific job 
tasks and tests or broadly focused on combining basic skills 
and technical training, instruction designed for the em- 
ployee as learner is far-reaching and dynamic. 

One of the maxims of teaching adultc is to make edu- 
cation relevant Knowles explains that adults define them- 
selves according to their experience. ''Adults are what they 
have done." To make learning valuable to adults, it must 
be anchored in their world of reality. If a student's experi- 
ence isn't considered, students may feel that their worth as 
competent adults is denied. ^ 

Occupation-focused instruction is an ideal method of 
aduJt education because it builds on students' work experi- 
ence. It motivates students to learn because it relates leam- 
ing to their specific job needs and interests. 
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"Work smarter, not harder"' is a motto that illustrates the need for educated workers 
who are capable of adapting to change in the workplace. Valuable workers are those who 
have the ability to acquire and apply new information quickly. Learning to learn is an im- 
portant skill in today's workforce. Equipped with the 'learning to learn" tool, workers can 
be competent in other work areas — from reading and writing reports, to calculating, to 
'working in groups, to problem solving. ^ 

Knowledge of job content is a bonus for workers in developing basic skills. In occupa- 
tion-focused instruction, experienced workers leam new material efficiently, using their 
considerable job knowledge to develop literacy skills. Understanding and comprehending 
in reading requires background knowledge of the subject matter. The reader must know 
the topic either through reading about it or practical experience. For experienced workers, 
reading job-related materials helps them to achieve gains in general reading as well as 
large amounts of improvement in job-related reading. 

Prior knowledge of content permits students to read much more difficult material than 
predicted by the reader's standardized reading test score. In one program, workers with a 
6th grade reading level could comprehend job-related 11th grade material if they had high 
backgroimd knowledge ^ People concentrate better when reading or thinking about infor- 
mation on a familiar topic than on an tmfamiliar topic * This means that occupation-fo- 
cused instruction is efficient because it incorporates a worker's or trainee's prior experi- 



It may be frustrating for teachers to develop basic skiDs instruction when th^ re 
unfamiliar with the occupational content This can be turned into an advantage l icause 
the teacher can ask the student to take the role as content expert. Through discussion, the 
teacher can get the student to explain the occupational content which will be used in the 
lessons. 

There is a big dif '* xence between developing occupation-focused instruction for experi- 
enced workers who nave job knowledge and for entry-level trainees who may lack job 
knowledge. Since all adults have a wealth of accumulated knowledge, it is important for 
teachers to build on whatever background knowledge tiainees may have. Once a teacher 
establishes a base with these students, they can build bridges that hook new job knowledge 
to prior knowledge. 

Teachers can maximize instruction by tapping the job content knowledge of experi- 
enced workers. Exercises to increase students' awareness of language can be done most 
effectively with familiar content. Teachers can draw on a worker's occupational knowl- 
edge by using familiar occupational vocabulary to teach word attack skills and by using 
passages containing tamiliar occupational content to introduce comprehension skills. Once 
practiced, comprehension skills such as identifying main ideas and details, paraphrasing, 
classifying, and sequencing, can be called upon and used consciously to develop knowl- 
edge about the job or occupation. 
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Sectibit 2: Basic skills in the workplace 



Literacy skills in the workplace are developed in rela* 
tion to specific content, set in specific kinds of language 
forms (memos, bills of lading, customer orders, etc.). 
Workers use a mixture of reading, writing, speaking, listen- 
ing, computation and physical actions to perform tasks on 
the job. 

Language is used at work uu 

• Group situations to solve work problems with each 
person contributing some part of the needed informa- 
tion^ 

• Connection with physical tools and equipment (tele- 
phones, videodiscs, computers, calculators and occu- 
pation-specific equipment)^ 

• Problem solving that takes into account practical con- 
siderations and the physical environment^ 

• Commtmication with customers 

Workers use language for various reasons. They use 
language to: 

• Ask questions, check understanding, anchor key iaeas 
in memory, and use information to plan and solve 
problems 

• Build a conceptual understanding of the work envi- 
ronment; to know reasons for job tasks; and to 
contribute to informal and formal problem-solving, 
plannmg, and research.® 

In preparing occupation-focused instruction, teachers 
help students to determine how they use language at work. 

This can be done by observing language use on the job or in a 
training program, collecting samples of materials, and asking 
students to describe their use of reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening on the job. 
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Reading is used for work: 

• Daily 

• In training to learn information for futxire use 

• Especially by new workers. (Most heavy job-related reading is performed by new 

workers who lack the background knowledge of experienced workers.)^ 

• Repetitively to do job tasks'^ 

• Frequently to check technical references'^ 

• Often to understand "dense" lists of information items written in a telegraphic 

style" 

• Often to understand pictures and diagrams 

• To crosscheck information related to a job iask^- 

• To find relevant information'* 

• To comA.nunicate with the next shift'" 

• In trouble-shooting G^y technicians who use diagrams to locate source of a 

problem)'^ 

• To interpret symbols, abbreviations, and ntmibers in non-text formats (Even work- 

erswho are beginning readers have learned to read some job-specific symbols.)^' 

• To get information from production schedules, inventory sheets, payroll ledgers, 

tables'^ 

• To fill "down" time by reading newspapers and novels'^ 
Reading skills used iiu 

• U'^Jer standing text contairing complex granunar and "jargon"^ 

• Understanding informally written notes and memos that contain key 

information^' 

• Repeated reading, so that difficult material becomes familiar and routine^ 

• Acquiring information base for future actions and evaluations^ 

• Sorting and prioritizing material in order to read only that which is needed^^ 

• Looking for information that isn't understood and ask for clarification^ 

• Understanding rights and benefits 

Writing is used at work; 

• Daily2* 

• To fill out forms (workers are more likely to complete forms and job orders than to 

write in paragraphs)^ 

• To commtmicate informally in order to get an idea across^ 

• To edit as required for specific occupations such as wordprocessing^ 

• To market and promote goods and services^ 

• To perform tasks such as keypunching, marking products, 

composing blueprints 
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• to label information (using titles, abbreviations, symbols, color codes, arrows, 

linesp 

• to make notes for self-reminders and co-workers^ 

• to record duties performed^ 

• to prepare signs^ 

• to prepare instructional manuals for internal use^ 

• to modify standard forms and charts to make needed information more 

accessible^ 

Math is used at work: 

• in reading numbers on documents^ 

• together with reading and writing, in tasks to complete and understand 
forms that involve counting and arithmetic (inventory sheets, quality 
control 

• to understand relationships, logic, measurements, and orders of magnitude^^ 

• to understand statistical process control, probability, normal distributions, 

standard deviations, and control charts'" 

• in a way that connects practical uses, intuition, and concepts relating 

geometry and measurement, statistics and probability, patterns and 
functions, logic, and niraierical analysis 

• to imderstand graphs and charts 

• to understand pay stubs 

• to tmderstand scheduling and payrates (using a time clock, overtime, 
vacation time, sick days). 
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. Section 3:. Designing instruction for the workplace 



When designing workplace literacy programs, begin by 
asking these questions: 

1. What are the work-related reasons for instruction? 
Does the student need to pass a specific competency test, 
to improve performance in specific tasks, to learn work 
specific content in a vocational training curriculum, or to stay 
abreast of new technology? 

Z What occupational content and materials are involved? 
What kind of materials or content wiK ihe student need to 
use? What materials and information will help the student 
get what he or she needs? How broad a mix of standard 
instruction and occupation-specific instruction should be pro- 
vided? 

3. What is the time line for instruction? How much can be 
taught within a given time? How much time is available 
weekly? 

4. Who are the technical experts for this occupational area? 

5. How will instruction be provided? Here are four in- 
structional designs: 

• Literacy providers assist a company^s trainer or a 
vocational educator. In vocational training schools, 
reading or literacy specialists advise vocational 
content teachers. They help in diagnosing reading 
abilities, rewriting passages, tests, aiid handouts and 
developing techniques such as study guides and 
pre-teaching vocabulary. ^ 

• Literacy providers and technical experts coteach. In 
coinstruction, the technical consultant presents 
technical content while the literacy provider develops 
exercises to help students process the technical 
content. Types of exercises are: asking students to 
paraphrase or summarize what they feel is most 
important; phrasing, listing and summarizing key 
points; and visual mapping (see Chapter 4). The 
literacy provider also can prepare worksheets of 
simplified occupational forms and text for practice. 
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• Technical experts assist literacy providers. Technical consulting is needed to 
assiire appropriate occupational materials are used in basic skills instruction with 
emphasis on important occupational information. 

• Peer tutors consxilt on technical issues. Peer-tutoring taps the occupational exper 
tise of fellow workers. In one situation, group peer tutoring helped union members 
pass a licensing exam by discussing test information with union members who had 
already passed the test ^ Peer tutoring places experienced workers in the role of 
experts no matter what their literacy skills. Experienced workers could serve as 
spoken language tutors for an English as a Second Language (ESL) program. Role 
playing, presentations, and vocabulary contributed by peer tutors could serve as a 
basis for reading instraction for l:)oth groups. 

Occupation-foctised instruction: job-related assistance and technical preparation. 
There are two basic ways to go about designing occupation-focused instruction. ^ (The 
next pages briefly illustrate the features of both types of programs.) 

• The first one, called "job-related assistance," is a short-term basic skills instruction 
with the goal of helping workers accomplish specific tasks and immediate goals 
more efficiently. Although it involves basic skills acquisition, its intent is not the 
long-term development of literacy. 

• The second one, called ''technical preparation/' is a more comprehensive approach 
whereby basic skills are taught in the context of vocational training or job 
upgrading. 

Developing an entire technical preparation curriculum is an ambitious project. It is 
warranted only in circumstances such as training in an industry that is the focus of a com- 
munity's economic development, for retraining in a large company, and for training in 
service occupations (health care, hotel and restaurants, and secretarial) which have con- 
tinuous need for entr}' level workers. It is the newest and fastest growing type of occupa- 
tional literaq'' instruction program. In this type of program technical knowledge and 
literacy skills are developed together. 

Both approaches may be necessary and in practice, a program can contain both. One 
example of a "mixed" program is long-term instruction with the goal of preparing experi- 
enced workers to take an industry-wide certification test Because workers already have 
the job knowledge they need to succeed, the short-term goal is to develop the basic skills 
needed for the short term goal of passing the test. However, the long time line of the 
urogram allows workers to leam general literacy skills. 



Tob-related assistance: Job-related assistance tends to be a "quick fix" to make the 
worker inunediately more functional in the workplace. 

Features of job-related assistance instruction: 

• The instructional objective is to increase literacy skills used in performing a limited 
number of specific, well-defined occupational tasks. 
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• Non-occupational language examples and concept terms are used sparingly 

• The instructor helps students understand and recognize main structural features of 
specific formats (test items if the objective is to pass a test; job forms used in tasks in 
which the employee must improve) 

• The instructor provides practice in occupational use of language and materials. If 
students are using a handbook to prepare for a certification test, they learn to find 
cues of important information and to change the information into possible test 
questions. If a manual is being used in reading instruction, students should leam 
how to use the manual for work: determiiting what is needed, finding the right part 
of the manual, locating specific information, and deciding how to use the iiiforma- 
tion. In math instruction, students use examples and numbers that pertain to their 
jobs. 

• Instruction includes discussion, goal setting, and language exercises 
Example activities of job*related assistance include: 

• teaching use of a ruler 

• teaching to read maps 

• preparing union members for a certification test 

• teaching math skills needed for admittance into an apprenticeship program 



Features of technical preparation programs: Teaches literacy skills using occupational 
content and teaches occupational content using language activities. 

• Uses vocational-technical materials as a resource in developing instructional 
content. 

• Uses standard literacy and reading materials to develop instructional 
content. 

• Uses a mix of language activities to process vocational-technical content. 
Example activities of technical preparation programs: 

• presentations, demonstrations, (either in person or by television, film, video), 
hands-on experience and field trips present vocational-technica' content. 

• simulations used for practicing job skills. 

• team or group activities to promote cooperation. 

• skill exercises (math, spelling, word attack, comprehension) using 
occupational content to gain proficiency. 
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• class discussions used to problem solve and plan. For example, students may 
discuss an inventory, staff, or production problem. (This may be simulated or real.) 

Occupation-focused instruction for the beginning reader. Often occupation-focused 
instruction is thought of as appropriate for employees who are classiiSed as "mid-level" 
literates. "Mid-level'' literates are defined as those who score between 5th and 9th grade 
levels on standardized reading tests. They already have knowledge of word attack skills 
and can read simple texts. However, they lack the knowledge, vocabulary, language skills, 
and reading comprehension strategies to unders^xmd and use technical material or to 
discuss, make decisions, and solve problems. 

Sometimes the focus on upgrading the skills of "mid-level" literates is interpreted to 
mean that a mid-skill level has to be reached before an employee can benefit from occupa- 
tion-focused instruction. The argument is that students have to "develop the mechanics" of 
reading and writing before they are able to benefit from instruction in technical materials. 

These beginning readers need to develop skills in sounding out words using familiar 
?nd regular sound-lette* patterns and developing a fluent rate of reading usmg text with 
familiar vocabulary and discourse patterns. This does not mean that beginning readers 
should be excluded from occupation-focused instruction. They need to develop technical 
knowledge and expanded language to keep pace with job demands. 

Occupation-focused activities can be added to beginning reading instruction. These 
activities can be used to develop knowledge of technical vocabulary, general and technical 
knowledge concepts, and spoken conununication. The following are suggested activities to 
use with beginning readers to supplement beginning reading and writing instruction: 

• integrate technical vocabulary into standard vocabulary instruction 

• use reading to students to familiarize them with style, content, and features 

of occupational material 

• use thinking-aloud practice to help students check their understanding and 

feelings so they can act appropriately 

• talk with students about language used on the job so they become aware of how 

language can be used intentionally and strategically 

• include discussion exercises and meetings as regular activities so students 

practice using language to plan, make decisions, and solve problems 

• use role play to practice efficient and correct verbal conununication 

• ask students to paraphrase vocational content, and use what students say as the 

basis for language experience exercises 
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Section 4: Using computers for teaching basic skills to adults 



Technology is revolutioniziitg the workplace; business, 
indxistxy, and labor organizations use teclmology to up- 
grade skills oL /vorkers. A certain faith in technology exists 
in the modem mind.^ This faith can help adult students 
overcome feelings of inadequacy as they approach the task of 
learning basic skills as adults.^ Computers offer a face-saving 
way to learn basic skills in a way different from school learn- 
ing. Many under-educated adults have not had good experi- 
ences in school. Using computers allows adults to learn basic 
skills in new ways — so that they don't have to relive experi- 
ences with frustration, fdlure, and humiliation that they may 
have endured as children in school. Use of computers in in- 
struction offer other advantages. 

Advantages: 

• Privacy: Only students and their teachers or tutors 
need to know the actual level that the learner is on. 
Once adult students learn how to operate the com 
puter, they can work independently without anyone's 
knowledge (other than the teacher or tutor) of the 
level of diifficulty. 

• Individualization: Instruction can be tailored to the 
individual's need rather than to those of the group. 
The teacher can individualize not only the pace of 
learning but also the content and presentation to the 
needs and interests of the individual adult student. 

• Achievement gains: Some research studies have 
demonstrated better than average gains through use 
of technology. V/V/ However, achievement gains 
may not be due to the medium of instruction. 
Whether these gains c?n be maintained over time or 
whether skills, once acquired through using comput 
ers, can be transferred to daily life and retained re 
quires further research. We can say with some degree 
of certainty, however, that adult students learn more 
rapidly using computers. 

• Cost Effectiveness: An extensive evaluation® of an 
urban technology literacy center illustrates that using 
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computers is no more expensive than traditional instruction with advantages in 
achievement gains. In fact, more students than originally anticipated could be 
served through using technology in instruction. 

• Control of learning: Adult students gradually take control of learning as they 
learn how to use the computer. This control of one's own learning processes is 
perhaps the most compelling reason to use computers. 

• Flexibility in scheduling: Adults have busy schedules. Literacy classes have to be 
associated with job and family responsibilities. "Drop-in" computer centers at the 
worksite offer flexibility for adults to get instruction before or after shift changes or 
during break periods. While computer aided instruction may not eliminate the 
need for group class instruction, it can open up opportunity for learning in a 
student's hee time. 

• Open entry«open exit Adult education teachers and tutors are very aware of the 
difficulty of sdxeduling classes for adults. Work and busy personal lives run 
counter to regular schedules. Adults frequently drop in and out of programs; 
instructional use of computers enables teachers and tutors to start where students 
leave off, saving valuable time for both. Student records can be easily stored on 
computer disks, offering a confidential and convenient means of retaining student 
achievement data. 

Now lef s consider the problems that can be encountered in using computers for in- 
struction. These must be considered before adopting computers or any form of technology 
as a vehicle for instruction. 



• Ounge: Technology is constantly changing. What seemed "state of the art" sev- 
eral years ago is now "primitive". Continual upgrading is necessary to take advan- 
tage of the best that technology has to offer.' Program administrators and teachers 
need to keep current with evolving technology. Regular reading of computer edu- 
cation journals and attendance at conferences are good ways to keep informed 
about changes in computer technology and applications to instruction. 

• Lack of compatibility: Lack of compatibility among machines makes identifying 
and using appropriate software difficult. Use of software evaluation guides helps 
identify software appropriate for a given computer. 

• Cost: Mgh cost used to be a major barrier to purchasing computers. Fortunately, 
costs have come down so that under-fimded literacy councils often can afford to 
buy computers and software. Sometimes computers used by clerical staff at the 
worksite can be used after hours for instruction. 

• Pressure to make rapid decisions: Money for computers sometimes results from an 
unexpected "windfall", leaving little time to make informed decisions. Instead of 
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careful planning which should precede innovation, administrators must ''use it or 
lose it"; they may fall prey to a sharp salesperson who may not have the best 
interests of students in mind. 

• Lack of expertise: A trained resource person needs to be available to S3t up 
equipment, fix malfunctions and, most importantly, train teachers and tutors use 
computers. This resource person also needs to keep computer technology up and 
running but also needs to understand adult literacy so that materials are current 
and appropriate. 

• Lack of training: Unfortunately when program administrators dedde to adopt 
technology, especially computers for instruction, usually the first -consideration is 
hardware and then software. Only after those decisions are made irujs the 
realization come that teachers and tutors need to be trained. Instead of training as 
the first step, it is often an afterthought when the "miracles" of modem technology 
aren't automatic. 

• Inappropriate insiruction: Most computer software is designed for children. 
However, it may be adapted for adults if care is taken in the way it is presented. 
Many instructional games can be used if its graphics are not too obviously childish. 
As more funding is becoming available for adult programs, vendors are producing 
more appropriate materials. One of the most useful pieces of software is simply a 
versatile word processor which allows the teacher or tutor to create job-specific 
basic skills activities or permits students to engage in practical on the job writing. 

• Role changes: When students use computers and have control over personal 
learning agendas, they become more independent, even self-actualized, Sometmies 
teachers and tutors feel displaced by technology. Especially tutors who derive 
satisfaction firom one-to-one instruction may resist computer technology. Their role 
has changed; it is not any less important — but different. Training can overcome 
these feelings of displacement and give tutors a viable and important role in 
instruction*^ 

Questions to ask whon adapting technology: After looking at advantages and disad- 
vantages of computers in instruction, adult literacy program administrators and teachers 
should use these questions when thinking about computers for workplace literacy instruc- 
tion. These questions are best considered before computers and software are purchased. 

• Who is the target population? Planning is easier if the target group is well defined. 
For example, planners may decide to begin using computers with beginning adult 
readers who are native speakers of English or with GED students. Focusing on one 
target group at a time allows computers to be introduced gradually and energies 
channeled in one area. Staff training can also be gradual; lessons learned with one 
target group can benefit another. 
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• What is the purpose in using computers? The purpose should be clearly stated in 
the beginning so that all — administrators, teachers, tutors — have similar expecta- 
tions. The purpose may be to attract more students to a workplace basic skills pro- 
gram. Or the purpose may be to increase test scores —or raise adults' levels of 
competence in functional workplace tasks— or the purpose may be to offer options 
in instruction. A common imderstanding of the purpose leads to similar expecta- 
tions of outcomes on the part of all involved in program planning. 

• Is a teacher aeation option important? Creative teachers or tutors may want to 
tailor instruction to the needs and interests of individual students, especially in 
aeating job-specific basic skills instructional activities. For example, volimteer 
tutors have aeated vocabulary lessons geared to job-preparation needs of displaced 
homemakers enrolled in a literacy cotmdl's basic skills program tmtil ^Hey were 
qualified to enter a job-training program-" The flexibility to customize software 
gives teachers and tutors viable and important roles in using computers. 

• What are the program^s long-term technology goals? Is the purchase of a com- 
puter viewed as a single purchase or as one step in a series of purchases? A strate- 
gic plan for purchasing hardware over a period of time makes sense. This planning 
process also should build in systematic training as elements of new technology are 
added to an existing computer system. 

• What are the training needs? What staff or volunteers are knowledgeable about 
computers? Can outside training , such as in the state department of education, be 
tapped for help with training? Some training may be available as part of ongoing 
staff development efforts Another source of training may be available from the 
vendor. Training needs and resources should be carefully considered before a 
purchase. 

• Where will the tvchnology be located? Not only must space be available for the 
computers, but it must be conducive to appropriate use. A computer program that 
employs voice synthesis, buzzers, and so forth must be located so that it does not 
disturb other students; or it must have the option of headphones or turning off 
sound. Remodeling, if necessary, should take place before the computer arrives; 
those c^sts need to be considered in making a purchase. Security should be another 
consideration in using any kind of technology. 

• What ongoing service is available? Maintenance agreements should be carefully 
checked to ensure that routine maintenance and repair are available. A trained staff 
member or volunteer can do certain types of routine inaintenance and fix minor 
problems. The possibility of "loaner" machines during major repair work should be 
checked in advance. 
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Conclusion: 

With all these considerations and cautions, the reader may be wondering why pro- 
grams choose to use computer technology. While computers do necessitate extensive 
training for staff and volunteers, that training has positive effects. Adopting computers for 
instruction offers possibilities for staff revitalization and retraining. 

Another very compelling reason for using computers is the impact on students. Stu- 
dents find a new sense of empowerment and control over learning that was expressed 
especially by the least able readers. Not only are teachers revitalized, but so are students.^^ 
The positive effects of computer technology do not appear to be due to novelty alone; 
students' attendance records are reported to improve with use of computers.^^ 

Computers make learning to read an acceptable process for a low literate adult. Even 
learning rudimentary computer skills introduces iitexate people with modem technology. 
This helps them in job training and breaks down barriers to using modem daily applica- 
tions of computer technology such as bank machines. Low literate people who acquire 
skills vdth technology have the tools of modem society not only for basic skills instruction 
but also for daily living. 
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This chapter is a collection 
of sample learning activities 
appropriate to the following topics: 



Section 1: 


Occupational vocabulary 


* Section 2: 


Using occupational forms 


' Section 3: 


Reading comprehemion 


* Section 4: 


Oral conununication 


» Section 5: 


Occupational math 


' Section 6: 


Reading charts 


► Section 7: 


Problem solving lesson 


' Section 8: 


Metacognition 
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Section 1: Occupational rocabulazy 



Goals of this section: 

• Teach technical vocabulary. 

• Teach occupational vocabulary in relation to job tasks or 
teach vocabulary in relation to occupational concepts. 

Student learning objectives: 

• Recognize technical vocabulary in writing or speech. 

• Use technical terms or synonyms in communicating on 
the job. 

• Perform job tasks in manner that demonstrates knowl- 
edge of occupational concepts. 

Activities: 

• Introduce central concepts using idea maps. 

• Group words based on meaning. 

• Label objects or pictures. 

• Use the terms in practice or simulations. 

• Apply word attack skills to technical ternis. 

Examples: 

The following example is a vocabulary lesson applicable to 
the health care profession. The same kind of activities can be 
used to teach new technical concepts in other occupational 
areas-^ These exercises could be used to teach health care work- 
ers the concept and word asepsis (without germs). 

As you study "asepsis/' (or other technical concepts) the 
map can be filled in as shown below. Idea maps can be used as 
study guides and compiled in a student-made training manual. 



Activity 1: Idea maps 

(See Basic Skills list Occupational Vocabulary 2: Recog- 
nize meaning of terms) 

Use an idea map. These questions were used to complete an 
idea map to teach the concept of asepsis. Who needs to be 
without germs in a hospital ? What needs to be without germs? 
Where in the hospital? When is asepsis needed? How do you 
practice asepsis? Why is it important? 
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WHO 

nurses 
doctors 
patients 

nurses' assistants 
hand washing 
kitchen workers 
patient hygiene 
maintenance workers 
worker hygiene 
visitors 



WHERE 

patient's room 
surgery 
ward, floor 
kitchen 
visiting room 



WHAT 

medical equipment 
rooms 

bed clothing 




WHEN 

all the time 
during surgery 



HOW 

sterilization 
disinfection 
isolation 



WHY 

prevent spread of disease 
control disease 



Activity 2: Group words in lists^ 



Activity 2-a: Joining 

'Joining" is an activity in which students group words together based on a shared 
relationship. 

Example: Present this list to students: 
gown antiseptic measles 

mask disinfect chicken pox 

gloves s terilize appendicitis 

Ask, "How are the words related?" Show the students categories (isolation, surgery) and 
ask them to put words into the appropriate category. The words may go into either cate- 
gory. Any answer is acceptable as long as the student can justify the choice. 



1. Dupuis, M. M., Lee, J. W., Badiali, B. J., & Askov, E. N. (1989). Teaching reading and writing in the content 
areas. Glenview, IL. Scott, Foresman, «Sc Co. 
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This is an illustration of how shidents might categorize words (Note that some words 
are in either category. Gown, mask, and gloves pertain both to isolation and to surgery. 
Measles and chicken pox are communicable diseases where patients are put in isolation. 
Appendicitis is an operable disease): 

categories 



isolation 

gown 

mask 

gloves 

measles 

chicken pox 



surgery 

gown 

mask 

gloves 

appendicitis 



Activity 2-b: Excluding 

(See Basic Skills List: Occupational Vocabulary, 1. Identifying words in Context) 
"Excluding" is an activity where students find the word that doesn't belong in a group. 
..soiled 
^sterile 

^contaminated 

(Sterile doesn't belong because it is the opposite of soiled or contaminated.) 

^asepsis 

^sterilization 

^disinfection 

(Asepsis doesn't belong because it is the result of either sterlization or disinfection.) 



Activity 2-c: Selecting 



(See Basic Skills List: Occupational Vocabulary, 1. Identifying words in Context) 
"Selecting" is an activity where students make a choice, often involving synonyms. 

The teacher makes a statement using a technical term and asks the student to choose the 
meaning from a list of possibilities. 

For example: Asepsis prevents germs from growing and spreading. Asepsis means the 
same as: 

^cleanliness 

^communicable 

^contamination 

(The answer is cleanliness because you control germs by keeping things dean.) 
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Activity 2>d: Implying 

(See Basic Skills List, 2: Recognize meaning of words.) 
'Implying" shows relationships, often through analogy. 
For example: Sterilization is to surgical asepsis as disinfection is to: 

^medical asepsis 

^cleanliness 

^contamination 

(The answer is medical asepsis. Surgical asepsis is achieved through sterilization 
and medical asepsis is achieve d through disinfection.) 

Activity 3: Labeling 

(See Basic Skills List: Occupational Vocabulary, 2, Recognize meaning of words.) 
Label objects or pictures. Show pictures and labels of equipment and supplies used in 
infection control, such as autoclave, disinfectants, cleaning materials. Ask students to 
match labels to pictures. 

Activity 4; Simulation 

(See Basic Skills List: Occupational Vocabulary, 2. Recognize meaning of words.) 
Use technical terms in practice or simulation. There are many ways to relate asepsis to 
actual practice. Observe an asepsis procedure and list the steps of the procedure. 

Example: 

Step 1: Take off your rings and watch. 
Step 2: Wet your hands and soap and leave the water nmning. 
Step 3: Soap your hands and cover your hands with lather. 
Step 4: Wash your pahns and back of hands using a circular motion. Do 10 times. 
Step 5: Wash your fingers and thumbs by rubbing them against your forefingers. 
Step 6: Rinse your hands by holding your fingers down so the water will mn off 
the tips. 

Step 7: Dry hands with a paper towel. 

Students can observe through a field trip, on-the-job, or using films or video. 
Students can then demonstrate an asepsis procedure and keep a journal of observed good 
and bad asepsis practices. 

Activity 5: Word attack 

(See Basic Skills List: Occupational Vocabulary, 2. Identify roots, prefixes, 
suffixes.) 

Activity 5-a; Prefix 

Use asepsis as an example of the prefix "a'' meaning "without" 
Provide other examples such as: 

atypical amoral asexual 
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Activity S-b: Root Word 



Use a seps is as an example of the root v/ord "sep" -meaning decay. Provide other 
examples such as: 
septic tank 
antiseptic 

Activity S<: Suffix 



Use asepsis as an example of the suffix "is" to illustrate a noun form and how "is' 
can be changed to "tic" to describe something (adjective form). 
Provide a list of other examples such as: 

prosthesis 

prosthetic device 

psychosis 

psychotic reaction 

Activity 5-d; Syllabication 



Use asepsis to teach syllabication by asking students to divide the word into 
syllables. 

a- sep-sis 
Activity 5-e: Apply Phonic Skills 



Ask students to apply phonic skills to the word asepsis and review phonic skills as 
needed. 
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Goal of this section: 

• Facilitate understanding of occupational forms. 

Student learning objectives: 

• Identify features of a job form that are relevant to one's 
job, 

• Use occupational forms to perform job tasks. 



Activity 1: Read a bill of lading 

(See Basic Skills Lisfc Reading A.3: Recognize purpose, 
parts. . . associated with various formats.) 

Here are two group exercises to teach warehouse clerks to 
read a bill of lading-^ In the fii'st exercise, students are shown a 
bill of lading, its important parts and vocabulary (terms, sym- 
bols, and abbreviations). Uses of the bill of lading are pointed 
out to students. 

Step 1: Show a bill of lading on an overhead projector and pro- 
vide each participant with a handout that highlights important 
parts. 

top: carrier/billing information 
middle: product description and quantity 
bottom: bill of lading summary 

Step 2: Point out important parts, uses, and vocabulary: 

Ship to: - This tells where the shipment is going 

Car/ Van# - This identifies the shipping vehicle. The ware 

house clerk records the number of the carrier's 

vehicle. 

Seal # - Each door of the carrier's vehicle has a seal 
with a number. The warehouse clerk records 
the seal numbers. 

Shipping order # - This number identifies the transaction. 

The warehouse clerk refers to this number 
when talking about the transaction. 
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Dill UT Lauiny 


Shipper No. 
Carrier No. 
CarA^an No. 
Seal No. 


Ship to: 


From/Shipper: 


Street: 


Street: 


Desiraation: Ziocode: 


Origin: 


No. Units 


Prod Code 


Weight 


Desc. of Articles 


Rate 


Total 















Activity 2: Simidation 

(See Basic Skills List: Reading B.4: Follow sequenced illustrations to complete a task.) 

In the second acti\ Ity, students participate in a simulation in which they interpret infor- 
mation on a bill of lading for a supervisor requesting the information by phone. Students 
practice using the bill of lading as part of a realistic work task. In this task, the warehouse 
derk locates and interprets information on the form in response to a supervisor's request. 
Each student is given a worksheet with the supervisor's questions. 

Here are three of the supervisor's questions. (Note the realistic use of style and termi- 
nology in the supervisor's questions.) 

• (Question 1. "Can you give me the street address where we're sending the shipment? 

• Question Z "I need the Car Number and I can't read it on my copy. Can 
you make it out on yours? Whaf s the Car Number?" 

• (Question 3: Whaf s the routing on this order?" 

(In a related exerdse, students can take the role of supervisor and warehouse clerk). 
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Section 3: Reading comprehension 



Goal of this section: 

• Teach recognition of idea relationships 

Student learning objectives: 

• Put information from simulation and written text into 
sequential order. 

Activities: 

• Students put information obtained from demonstration 
and written text into sequential order. 

Example: The following example is taken from a training 
manual written for truck drivers.' Teachers can develop similar 
activities using technical materials which their students use for 
training or on the job. 



I Activity 1: Sequential Order 

1 

(See Basic Skills List: Reading A.2: Recognize idea relation- 
ships). The teacher demonstrates ways to prevent rollbacks (this 
can be done using video or a computer simulation). Students 
write the procedure using a form designed by the teacher. 

"Avoid rollbacks so you don't hit someone. Pai'tly engage 
the dutch before you take your foot off the brake. Put on the 
parking brake. Relec*^ j the parking brake after you have ap- 
plied enough engine power to keep from rolling back." 

The teacher asks students to complete this exerdse using the 
information they learned from the demonstration and the text. 
Then students demonstrate the procedure using the completed 
exercise as a script. (The italicized writing indicates the stu- 
dent's response.) 

rm going to show you how to avoid rollbacks. 

When you start up-hill you need to avoid rolling back.. 

Otherwise you will hit someone. 

Step one: Partly engage the clutch 

Step two: Take your foot off the. break. 

Step three: Put on the parking break. 

Step four: Apply enough engine power to keep from rolling back. 

Step five: Release parking break. 

If you do this then you wont roll back. 
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Section 4: Oral commuitication 



Goals of this section: 

• Teach key information points of a telephone message 

• Teach listening techniques 

• Teach ''message taking'' skills in r^' tion to a student's 
occupational context 

Student learning objectives: 

• Record messages from telephone conversations 

• Extract information from an extended message 

• Identify kinds of information to be included in message. 

Key ix^oimation points for message: 

• Date and time of the call 

• Name of the person who was called 
» Message 

• Name of the caller 

• Student's name and title 



Activity 1: Role play telephone conversation 



(See Basic Skills List Listening A & B.) 

Many workers need to answer telephones and take messages 
for others. In this activity, students can role play answering the 
telephone and taking messages. The content of the role playing 
can be changed so that it is relevant to the student's work envi- 
ronment. Students, using the script on page 4-11, will listen to 
conversations and record messages. 
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Script for role-playing ; 



_j nursing assistant 



Student: Hello, 3 East, 

speaking. May I help you? 

Caller: Yes, may I speak to Don Lewis? 

Student: I'm sorry. He's at lunch right now. May I take a 
message. 

Caller: Well, I do really need to talk to him. Okay, yes. 

Please tell him to meet Mark and me at 5:00 in front 
of Chiinps Restaurant. 

Student: Could I please have your name. 

Caller: Yes, my name is Sam Valentine. 

Student: Could you please spell that for me? 

Caller: Yes, S-a-m V-a-l-e-n-t-i-n-e 

Student: Thank you. I'U give him the message. 
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Section 5: Occupational math 



Goals of this section: 

• Facilitate understanding of occupational forms and charts 

• Teach addition 

Student learning objectives: 

• Perform computation 

• Use occupational forms and charts to abstract informa- 
tion for computation problems 





gliiyjOrpt 


Tiire 


Qzd 




Tine 






9ajn. 


H,0 
01 


100 cc 
236 cc 
ISOcc 
100 cc 


Mxs: 'Ihi3±si 


200 cc 
izingvxFhilary 


U±E 

iGjiirt.ioTL 



Example: Facts to know 

• This form is used to monitor a patients intake of fluids 
and output of fluids. Not all patients need to have their 
intake and output measured. A doctor will order this. 

• Most people need 1500 to 2000 cc of fluid a day 

• Fluids can be anything that turns to a liquid at body tem- 
perature (e.g. water, milk, juice, soda, ice cream, jello) 

Activitj' 1: Solving math problems 



(See Basic Skills List: Math, Numbers A.4: Solve occupa- 
tional word problems.) 

The teacher will present occupational information in a form 
and ask students to solve math problems. 

• Students will add the numbers in the parenteral column 

• Teachers should ask students how many cc's of fluid has 
the patient been given. 

• Teachers should ask students if the patient has been 
given enough fluids for the day. 

A ctivity la: 



Prepare different scenarios and have students determine a 
patient^s intake. For example, what was the patients intake for 
one meal? What was the patients intake for the day (7 a.m. to 3 
p.m.)? 
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Section 6: Reading charts 



Goal of this section; 

• To teach reading information from charts 

Student learning objectives: 

• Transform information from chart to word problems 



Activity 1: Cross-reference information 



(See Basic Skills List Reading B.7: Cross-reference informa- 
tion on tables or charts.) 

The teacher will present information in chart form and ask 
students to answer questions based on information in chart 

Example: This chart logs temperature for a patient, Mary 
Snow. It records her temperature for the first two days in the 
hospital. Charts may be used to record information from other 
occupational content areas. 

Students should answer the following questions: 

1. What was Mary's temperature when she was admitted 
to the hospital? Answer: 101^ 

2. How often are temperatures taken? Answer: every 4 
hours 

3. At what time was Mary's temperature the highest? 
Answer: 8 p.m. on the first day 

4. From 4 a.m. to 8 p.m. on the first day, Mar/s tempera- 
ture did what? Answer: increas ed 



Patient: 


Mary Snow 








AM Sunday PM 


1 AM Monday PM 


Itep/Hrs 




4 8 12 4 8 


12 4 8 12 4 8 12 


106 








105 








104 








103 








102 
101 








100 








99 








98 








97 








96 
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Secixpii 7:. Problem solving lesson 



Sidel 



Goal of this section: 

• To teach language forms appropriate :o problem 
solving activities 

Student learning objectives: 

• To acquire problem solving techniques 

• To use language to discuss and solve problems 



Activity 1: Using Problem Solving Language 



(See Bas: ^ Skills List Speaking, B. 1. Use question and 
answer format, C. 3. Develop and evaluate ideas, 4. Sup- 
port group process.) 

This is an example of using language for commimicating 
about a problem. The teacher gives each student a set of 
cards^ to be used in a discussion about an occupational prob- 
lem. In the hotel/food service industry, the discussion can 
be a simulation of a staff meeting. In the housekeeping de- 
partment, the topic might be problems with schediiling or 
supplies. In food service, the problem might be coordination 
and commtmication between the cooks and waitresses. To 
use the cards, set these rules: 

1. Use one card per sentence or question and speak one 
sentence or question per turn. 

2. Decide what card to use by referring to the cues on 
side 1. 

3. Look at side 2 for examples of language terms to use 
in creating your response. 

4. When making rhe statement, first name the format 
part (The nam^i is in capital letters on side 1). Then 
give your statement or question. ^.^^ ^ 



PROBLEM 

What's the problem? 
What's wrong? 



the j?roblem is 



it's wrong that 
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Side 2 



DESCRIPTION 



, TeU more about^it. 
Giye^an example. ^ , , 



specifically. . . ..^ ^ 

for exam j)le...... 

in other words 



CAUSE 



What makes jou think so? 



Why is that? 

.Mathapp.?n?..^§.ar.§?u^t7. 
What could that do? 



because.. 
one reason. 



_as.a result..__. 

.S\?.?fef-J-.-;:; 
if - then 



OPTION 



What else could it be? 



_ another^ossibi^^^^ 
an alternative 



..9f;;v...... 

maj^be. 
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COMPARISON 

Compare and jAoos e 
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and„.,but so 

nevertheless.-, 
therefore 



SOLUTION 

What can be done 
tdsolve'&e 
proBlSn? 



The student cues himself/herself 

using side 1 of each card. 

What is the problem? 

Tell more about it. 

Why is it a problem? 

What can be done to solve the problem? 

What else could it be? 

Compare and choose. 



a solution — 

one answer might 

be!!' 



Here are statements ^^at were made 
using each card. 

The problem is that we can 't make whole wheat 
rolls. 

Whole wheat rolls are our specialty and there's a 

large demand for them. 
Because we ran out of whole wheat flour ^ we 

can't make our specialty. 
We can make another type of roll using different 

flour. 

We could order more flour. ..or... 
We could offer rain checks. 
Maybe we could no longer offer whole wheat 
rolls. 

An alternative is we could buy wheat berries and 

grind our own flour. 
Other rolls don 't sell as well. 
Therefore, v)e could offer rain checks, but we still 

need to order more whole whfat flour since 

we want to offer whole wheat rolls. 
We don 't have a grinder to grind our own flour. 
So,we will offer rain checks and order 

more whole wheat flour. 
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Section 8: Metacognitibn 



Goals of this section: 

• To promote efficiency by using reasoning and basic 
skills on the job. 

• To teach students how to apply knowledge from a 
familiar context to a new, unfamiliar context 

Student leajming objectives: 

• Students describe expectations or ask questions about 
new situaiions. 

• Students state when they don't understand something 

• Students describe strategies they use to repair compre- 
hension failure. 

• Students explain reasons for actions and how these 
acti' ns can help them get their job done. 

• Students can state several possible actions or strategies, 
choose a strategy, and evaluate its effectiveness. 

• Students describe how they use reading, waiting, oral 
conununication, and math to do their job efficiently. 

• Understand analogies between performing a job task 
and using basic skills. 

Explanation: 

Language is closely tied to thinking. We use language to 
help in awareness and control of our thinking, under- 
standing, decisions, and actions. By putting our thoughts into 
words we become aware of them, examine them, and create 
them. Efficient job performers are aware of how they use 
reading, writing, speaking, listening and math to get their job 
done. 

Activities: 

(See Basic Skills List Speaking C: Problem solving, deci- 
sion making, planiung.) The teacher encourages students to 
express the level of their understanding. The teacher models 
thinking, actions, or strategies as they try to solve a ni^w 
problem or understand a difficult text. 

The ob^ ?ctives of the activities are to: 

• Provide opportunities for students to realize and 
express what they know. 
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• Provide oppommities for students to give interpretations of experience in which 
there is no right or wrong answer. 

• Teach students efficient strategies they can try out in simulations. 

• Provide opportunities for students to talk about their job and how they use reading, 
writing, speaking, listening, l id math at work. 



Activity 1: Modeling 



• Example 1: This is the way a nurse, rated a superior job performer, explained how 
she used reading, writing, speaking, and listening to do htr job. ' 

"Writing the description of drainage or suction and trying to find cot ect words that would tell 
others exactly how it smelled or looked is hard. When I write a description I try to compare it to 
something that others can identify with (size, color, consistency, amount). I use abbreoiations 
and try to add more accurate detail on patient descriptions. I try to talk to the patient and 
observe the patient when the patient first gets up to get more accurate readings. I read other 
nurses' notes to see how they wrote up similar symptoms." 

• Example 2: This is the i ay a superior-rated electronics trainee explained how he 
used language to get the job done. ^ 

"When doing an experiment that doesn't work, and J can't figure out why, then I go back to the 
beginning to see what I'm supposed to be doing. If I can't figure it out, then I ask Larry. " 

Activity 2: Verbalization 



Enable students to talk about knowledge and strategies they use to perform a task. Ask 
them to name a task they are expert at and ask them to teach this task. Use prompts to 
encourage students to state steps involved and how they go about doing the task, what 
they look for, what decisions they make, how they rea'ize they have a problem, how they 
correct it, and how they know when they have finished the task. 



Activity 3: Position Statements 



Ask shidents to give their opinions in response to various situations such as films, 
newspaper articles, instruction. If possible develop projects in which students take mana- 
gerial roles requiring judgments involving cost-benefit analysis. 
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Activity 4: Analogies 



Students and teachers make analogies between occupational activities and basic skills. 
Here is an analogy comparing assembly work to the writing process.^ 

PLAN is the idea stage. In automobile production, planning is carried on by the engi- 
neerirg departments. Engineers are responsible for deciding what kind of vehicle to pro- 
duce based on factors like public demand and how to produce the vehicle economically. 
Similarly, the writer must decide what kind of information to produce based on the audi- 
ence that will read it. He/ she must also decide how to express that information cleanly 
and clearly In short, he must design a vehicle to carry his message to his readers. 

WRITE is the production or assembly stage. In producing an automobile, assembly 
must take place in specific order. If that order is changed, an inferior product results. It is 
the same with writing. Every communication from basic sentences to research papers 
follows construction patterns. 

READ is the inspection stage. No vehicle le:;ves the assembly plant until it has been ex- 
amined to insure that it was built correctiy. No writer should send or. a written document 
without first examining it to make sure that it has been well constructed. 

REVISE is quality control. In automotive production, problems sometimes occur. 
These problems may require minor adjustments or they may require major design chang?s. 
The same applies to writing. Sometimes problems occur that require minor mechanical ad- 
justments-punctuation mistakes, spelling errors, or faulty grammar. Some problems are 
more serious and require major design changes. 
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"Basic Skills'' 

A List of Basic Skills for the Workplace 

This is a general list of occupational basic skills to connect language to 
work matenils and tasks. In this list, reading and writing precede listening 
and speaking. This was done to show that reading and writing instruction 
can contribute to the development of effective spoken language 
communication at work. 



Language 

Occupational vocabulary 

(General, technical, and conceptual terms) 
1. Identify words in context. 
Z Recognize meaning of terms 

3. Identify abbreviations ana syr^ibols. 

4. Identify sound patterns in v^^ords. 

5. Identify roots, prefixes, suffixes. 

6. Recognize spelling differences betv^een words. 

Reading 

(Text formats: passages containing occupational content; rules, 
instructions, procedures, checklists, case studies, memos, letters, 
bulletins, brochures, newsletters, catalogs, manuals, textbooks, tests, 
reports, legal documents, non-text formats: tables, charts, graphs, 
diagrams, illustrations) 

A. General reading skills. 

1. Recognize main idea and details. 

1 Recognize idea relationships (sequence, comparison, causation). 

3. Recognize purpose, parts, and reading strategies associated vydth 
varicis formats. 

4. Transform and infer information (paraphrase, classify, conclude, 
summarize). 

5. Recognize errors oi inconsistencies in presented information. 

6. Recognize comprehension problem, source, and reason. 

B. Occupation-specific applications 

1. Determine topic or gist of material. 

2. Locate individual facts or specifications in text. 

3. Follow detailed directions to complete a task. 

4. Follow sequenced illustrations to complete a task. 

5. Locate page, titie, paragraph, figure, or chart needed to answer a 
question or solve a problem. 

6. Use skimming or scanning to determine if text contains 
relevant information. 

7 Cross-reference information in tables or charts. 
8. Apply information to locate malfunctions or decide on a course of 
action. 
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Writing 

A. Recording (Occupational forms) 

1. Copy words or codes from one dociiment to another. 
Z Place routine identification information on forms (names, 
addresses, dates, times). 

B. Routine notes and messag es (Phone messages, informal notes, brief 
memos) 

1. Legibly record spoken statements. 
1 Complete standard forms. 

3. Commimicate routine information (descriptions, directions, 
requests, replies). 

C. Storing, retrieving, and organizing (Labels, lists, notes, outlines, 
diagrams) 

1. Use labels to tag information for later use. 
Z Use lists and notes to store and retrieve information. 
3. Use outlines and diagrams to plan, remember, and organize 
iriormation and actions. 

D. Authorir. g (Formal messages, memos, letters, reports) 

1. Decide on subject, purpose, audience, and format 

2. Liixut subject and focus according to purpose, audience and format. 

3. Organize information into paragraphs and sentences. 

4. Review and edit for completeness, clarity, paragraph development, 
sentence grammar, and pvmctuation. 

Listening 

(Directions, conversations, conferences, meetings) 

A. Verbal and non-verbal information 

1. Follow spoken directions. 

2. Extract information from extended message. 

3. Follow line of thought as it develops among several speakers. 

4. Place information in the '*big picture." 

5. Recognize non-verbal information (tone, gesture, attentiveness). 

B. Analysis and evaluation 

1. Recognize shifts in communication purpose. 

2. Determine underlying assumptions and biases. 

3. Evaluate message in terms of aedibility, usefulness, and 
appropriateness. 

Speaking 

A. Workplace communication (Messages, requests, reminders, 
instructions, warnings, greetings, personal expression) 
1. State information concisely and efficiently. 
1 Check that message has been understood. 
3. Display responsive and appropriate language behavior. 
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B. Public contact (Phone, face-to-face) 

1. Use question and answer format to establish and meet need. 
Z Provide accurate and adequate information and referral. 
3. Keep up company's positive image. 

C. Problem solving, decision making, planning 

1. Contribute information in keeping with the general topic. 

2. Express opinions and judgments (use feelings, logic, aesthetics, 
ethics, or experience). 

3. Develop and evaluate ideas (use analogy, generalize, hypothesize 
explore implications, suggest alternatives). 

4. Support group process. 

Math 

Numbers 

A. Whole numbers 

1. Recognize use (counting, ranking, identifying) of number. 
Z Read, write, and count numbers. 

3. Add, subtract, multiply, and divide. 

4. Solve occupitional word problems. 

B. Fractions 

1. Recognize concept of fraction. 
Z Read, and write fractions. 

3. Add, subtract, multiply, and divide. 

4. Solve occupational word problems. 

C. Decimals 

1. Recognize concept of decimal. 
Z Read and write decimals. 

3. Compute using money. 

4. Round off decimals.. 

5. Add, subtract, multiply, and divide. 

6. Solve occupational word problems. 

D. Percent 

1. Recognize concept of percent. 
Z Read and write percents. 
3. Compute using percents. 

E. Conversions 

1. Relate fractions, decimal^ and percents. 

2. Convert from on^ to another. 

F. Mixed Operations (multi-step problems) 

1. Solve occupational word problems using more than one 
operation. 

2. Compute averages. 
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Measurement 

A. English and Metric systems 
1- Read and write measures. 

2. Use device to measure. 

3. Convert English to Metric and/or Metric to English, 

4. Convert from one unit to another within a single 
system, 

B. Time 

1. Read and tell time (traditional and digital). 
Z Read 24-hour dock. 

C. Calculator 

1. Recognize functions. 

2. Use calculators to solve occupational problems. 

Estimation 

1. Recognize concept of estimation. 

2. Estimate measurement (length, angle, capacity). 

3. Compute using estimation (rounding). 

4. Determine reasonableness of results using estimation. 

Algebra 

1. Hnd an imknown value using a formula. 

2. Idfutify appropriate formula. 

Geometry (Shapes and Angles) 

1. Recognize concepts of parallel, perpendicular, triangle, 
rectangle, square, and circle. 

2. Racognize and name shapes ( triangle, square, circle, rectangle). 

Statistics 

1. Collect and organize data into tables, charts, graphs, and maps. 

2. Use coordinate systems (tables, charts, graphs, maps). 

3. Use simple statistics in decision-making: 

a. average (mean, central tendency) 

b. spread (range, dispersion) 

L These items are taken from Drew, R.A. & Mikulecky, L. Appendix A. How 
to Gather and Develop Tob Specific literacy Materials for Basic Skills 
Instruction, School of Education, Bloomington, Indiana). 
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JOB TASK analysis! 

Workplace literaqr providers can benefit from understanding how 
trainers and vocational educators use job task analysis. Job task analysis is 
used as a basis for developing job descriptions, job performance evaluations, 
and competency h?sed instruction. 

Knowing about job task analysis can benefit literacy providers in two 
ways. First, providers can speak the same language (based on a common 
imderstanding of job tasks) as trainers . Second, providers can use job task 
analysis to develop their own tools-literacy task analyses-for the workplace. 

Job task analysis breaks each job into smaller observable components. A 
job consists of many tasks. Each task is rated and listed by a combination of 
frequency, importance, and learning difficulty. 

There are two broad categories of tasks: disaete tasks and continuous 
tasks. 2 A discrete task is easy to learn and takes little practice. Examples: 
pxishing an •'on /'off* button or striking a specific key on a keyboard. A 
continuous task requires a great deal of practice. Examples: a hotel clerk 
makes room reservations; a derk files documents. Because it is more complex 
and takes a longer tiine to learn than a discrete task, it is more difficult to 
recognize when the proper result is aciieved. 

The following sample tasks and steps for the job of service station 
mechanic-attendant illustrates how tasks are written. 

Job: Service Station Mechanic-Attendant. 
Sample Tasks 

1. Qeans and replaces spark plugs. 
2- Adjusts and bleeds brakes. 

3. Washes and waxes autos. 

4. Orders supplies. 

5. Opens and doses station. 

Competency based statement for Task 1 . 

Able to dean and '•eplace spark plugs properly 
within 20 minutes. 

Sample Steps for Task 1. 

a. Note plug location relative to the cyL-..Jer: 
remove plug covers, leads. 

b. Remove all spark plugs. 

c Dedde whether to dean, adjust, replace plugs. 
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A literacy task analysis is similar to traditional job task analysis but the 
focus is on what language, math, and problem-solving skills are needed to 
perform job tasks. A literacy task analysis is conducted by: 

1. interviewing and observing workers on the job, 
Z gathering the printed materials workers read to do their jobs, 
3. understanding the thought processes used by skilled workers as 
they use printed materials to solve problems at work. 3 

Once job tasks are listed, each task is examined for sub-tasks involving 
basic literacy skills. The following sample literacy task analysis for the job of 
Warehouse Clerk illustrates this. 

Job: Warehouse Qcrk. 

Sample literacy sub s:ask: F illing an order using a bill of lading. 
Sample steps of the sub-task 

1. Review bill of lading to determine who will receive 

shipment, what is to be shipped, who is the carrier, what is to 
be shipped, and when. Checks dates and fills order by date due. 

Z Use specialized ID numbers on Product Code Charts to record 
what is being shipped and its source. 

3. Correct the order to reflect the actual shipment and note 
reasons for change. 

4. Leave brief notes regarding change or problems. 

Sample literacy elements contained in the steps. 
Understand technical vocabulary. 
Comprehend needed part of bill of lading. 
Scan and prioritize. 

Read and understand speaalized codes. 
Compare and correct number of cases shipped to number of 
cases ordered. 

Locate and verify maximum v/eight usin^ information on 
form. 

Use proper abbreviations. 
Smnmarize legibly. 

1. Mager, R. F. & Beach, K. M. Jr. (1967). Developing Vocational Instruction : Belmont; CA, 
Pearson. 

2. Holden, S.J. , 19J5, Technical and skills training programs: An overview. In H. Bimbrauer 
(Ed) The ASTD Handbook for Technical and Skills Traininr /ol 1 . Alexandria, VA; American 
Society for Training and Development. 

3. Drew and Mikulecky, 1988, How to_gather and develop job specific literacy materials for 
basic skills instruction . Office of Education and Trairdng Resources, School of Education, 
University of Bloomington, IN. 
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This employer questionnaire was developed to survey the business 
community's perceived need for literacy f/ervices. The questionnaire is taken 
from Talan, C.S. (1987). Literacy Needs Assessment, Altrusa International 
Foundation, 332 South Michigan Avenue, Suite 1123, Chicago, ELlinois, 60604. 



BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY QUESTIONNAIRE 

Please fill in to the best of your ability. Answer witti percentages if you do not know exact numbers. 
Answer DO NOT KNOW if you do not tiave an estimate at all. 

Name of Agency 

Agency Address^ 

^Zip 

Agency Phone # 

Person Compieting Survey 

Title 

1. How many different adults 16 and over do you have in your employ or in your 

membership each year? 

2. How many of these employees/members do not speak English well? 

3. Do you require a written test for employment/membership/promotion? 
yes If yes. continue to question #4. 

no If no. proceed to question # 7. 

4. How *many potential members/employees have obvious literacy 
difficulties with this written test the first time they take it? 

5. How man/ potential nembers/employees must take this test a second 
tim^? . third time'' 

6. If you find that an employee needs help with basic skills, do you refer 
him to a service provider in the community? If so. what is the 
name(s)? 

7. How many of your employees/members have difficulty filling out forms or 
reading company/group literature? 
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8. In your opinion, if literacy instruction were free and easily available, would your 
employees/members be interested? 

yes. If yes, proceed to question #1 0. 



_no If no, continue to question ^ 9. 



9. Which of the following might your employees/members perceive as barriers to 
participation in adult literacy programs? 

^time/day services offered lack of awareness of service 



Jees or material costs stigma of illiteracy 

Jocation of services child care 

jransportation other, please specify. 



10. Does or did your business/group provide literacy services of any 
kind? 

If yes, please describG 



1V Do you believe that your employees/members could benefit from literacy classes? 
y*^" no If no, wny not ? 



12. Do yc ieve that adequate literacy services are available in our 
commuoii/ ^ 

13. Would you be supportive of an employee wno admitted a need for 
literacy services? yes no If no, why not? 



14. If you could provide literacy services on your oremises with little or no cos* to you 
as an employer or group, would you be interested in learning more about how 
to set up such a service? yes no 

If yes, unoer what circumstances would you be willing to provide m-hcuse 
literacy services? 



If no, why would you QQl be ir*erested in an in-house literacy service? 



Thank you for helping us by f^'ling out this questionnaire. 
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A JOB 
TO BE 
DONE 



PRODUCTIVITY THROUGH LITERACY 



CENTRE COUNTY RESOURCES 
compiled by 
Project Literacy U.S.fPLUSJ 
Task Force 
of Centre County 



UPGRADE THE BASIC SKILLS 
OF YOUR EMPLOYEES 
TO MEET YOUR BUSIWESS NEEDS 

THESE ARE THE FACTS: 

JOBS DEMAND HIGH LEVELS OF BASIC 
SKILLS. New technology and job 
festf uauring requUe entry level and 
Ifontllne employees to have higher math 
and language skills than ever be/ore. 

EMPLOYEES NEED TO UPGRADE BASIC 
SKILLS. Valuable people who lack Job-related 
basic skills may be found in your company. 
In Centre County I in B adults does not have 
a high school diploma. This year, half of the 
applicants for employment wjth a major area 
manufacturer had scores on a Job Service 
test indicating math and reading skills below 
the 6th grade level. 

THESE FACTS AFFECT YOUR 
BUSINESS: 

* If you rely on alternatives to (cad'tng or 
writing In training, reporting, or 
preparingjob instructions. 

If waste due to errors in measurement or 
procedures cuts into productivity. 

* If written safety procedures are not 
understood by employees. 

* If employees do not conie forward to take 
advantage of training opportunities. 

FOR ASSISTANCE IN ADDRESSING 
YOUR BUSINESS NEEDS... 



...CALL ONE OF THE 
ORGANIZATIONS 
LISTED IN THIS BROCHURE. 

These organizations can guide you in 
designing a job-related, basic skills pronram 
to suit the needs of your company, 

COfVIMUfMITY EDUCATION 
STATE COLLEGE AREA SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 

41 1 South Fraser Street, 
Room 116 

State College, PA 16801-52B9 
814-231-1063 

SERVICE AREA: 

Classes located in State College Area 
School District buildings and local 
church sites. 

SERVICES PROVIDED: 

* ADULT BASIC EDUCATION (ABE) 
Review of basic skills in the areas of math, 
reading, and writing. 

* GENERAL EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT (GED) 
Preparaiion for the General Educational 
Development (GED) tests to obtain a high 
school '^'i>loina. 

* ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE (ESL) 
Attendance at English as a Second 
Language jESL) classes to improve 
listening, conversation, and vocabulary. 

* SPECIAL SERVICES 

• Use of a computer-based career 
guidance system. DISCOVER FOR 
ADULTS; 

• Improvement in job seaich/job retention 
skills; 

- Study for auto/motorcycle drivers test; 

- Preparation for naturalization tests. 
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CiU 10 DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
FOR ADULTS 

Centre County Vo-Tech School 
Pleasant Gap, FA 1682B 
814-359-3069 

SERVICE AREA: 

Classes located ac the Centre County 
Vo-Tecli School ficilelonte Museum, 
Philipsdu/g Piece Ollice, and Mjllheim 
Communuy AoJon Ouveacti. 

SERVICES PROVIDED: 

* GENERAL EOUCATIO.VAL 
OB/ELOPM£Nr|GEOJ 
Preparation classes lor the GEO high 
school diploma equivalerKy test. 

* ADULT BASIC EDUCATION |ABE| 
Classes in basic skills (reading, math and 
Engljsh) for adults 16 years of age and 
older who are lurKtioning on a pre-GEO 
or 08 grade level of proficiency. 

* ADULT UTERACY 

A orie-on-one volunteer tutoring program 
to assise adults lurKtioning on a pre-GEO 
and GED level. 

* PREPARE PROGRAM 

A program designed to prepare students 
to pass entry examinations for business 
school, licensed practical nursing, 
veterinarian assistant program, as well as 
the general learning ability, numerical, 
and verbal skill segments of the General 
Aptitude Test Bam y |GATe| 

* LITERACY AUDITS: 

DEVELOP JOB SPECIFIC UTERACY 
PROGRAMS 

A program designed to conduct readability 
analysis of written employer/employee 
communications: determine basic literacy skill 
proficiencies needed for particular jobs. 



MID-STATE UTERACY COUNCIL 
117 East Beavei* Avenue 
State College, PA 16801 
814-238-1809 

SERVICE AREA: 

Ccnuc and Clearfield Counties 

SERVICES PROVIDED 

* ADULT UTERACY 
Basic reading, writing and math 
Instruction for adults reading in 0>5th 
grade range. 

* ENGUSH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE |ESL| 
Instruction In basic reading, writing and 
math for adults whose native language is 
not English. 

* instrualon Is provided by trained 
volunteer tutors on an individualized 
basts. 



PENNSYLVANIA STATE JOB 
SERVICE 

Otilce of Employment Security 
University Park Plaza Shopping 
Center 

210 West Hamilton Avenue 
State College, PA 16801 
814-238-49S1 

TESTS AND ASSESSMENT SERVICES: 

Job Service offers the newest application of 
a general abilities teu ever developed. This 
concept known as Validity Generalization 
IVG) permits the Job Service's General 
Aptitude Test Banery |GAT6) to be used as a 
seleaion technique for over 12,000 
occupations. Employer experience and 
foilow'up research have indicated that this 



new seleaion procedure significantly 
increases produaivity of selected workers, 
provides more specifk: information to 
employers as pare of the hiring decision, an 
has reduced personnel administration costs 
This system has also t>enefited job app'icani 
by providing more opporturuty to t>e 
considered for a wide variety of Jobs, bene 
Job counseling, and irKf eased job satisfaau 
through proper job choice. Job Service aisc 
continues to offer a wide variety of clerical 
tests arul special diagnostic tests for use in 
such special areas as literacy devekipment. 



This brochure Is underwritten through the 
generosity of the American Associauon of 
University Women and was prepared with 
the cooperation of WPSX-TV and the 
institute for the Study of Adult Literacy of 
Penn State University, Mid*State literacy 
Counal, Community Education of the State 
College Area School Distria, CIU 10 
Development Center for Adults, the Office 
of Employment Security, and the Centre 
Daily Times. 
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pt us outreach activities In Centre County a 
being coordinated by the Centre County 
Local PLUS Task Force. 
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Upgrading Basic Skills for the Workplace 



Chapter 6 
Awareness & Readiness" 



This is tiie front cover of a desk guide given to staff at Job Service offices 
in Tennessee to use in referring clients to literacy providers. The back cover 
contains the names and addresses of local literacy providers. The inside of 
the guide is a form to keep a record of referrals. 

The desk gxiide is part of a project to alert Job Service staff to basic skill 
needs and services and was initiated by The Tennessee Chapter of the 
International Association of Personnel in Employmfint (lAPES) in association 
with the Tennessee Coalition for Adult Literacy. 

To contact the lAPES chapter in your area, write: 
International Associate of Personnel in Employment Security 
Executive Office 
1801 Louiseville R± 
Frankfort, KY 40601 




LITERACY DESK GUIDE 
Provided by lAPES and TDES 




CLUES FOR fPENTIFYING THE CLIENT 



Forgot glasses 
Headache 
Eye problem 

Rushed, wants to take paperwork home 
Brought someone with him/her 
Hesitation in lilltng cut paperwork 

LEADING QUESTIONS TO ASK 



"Have you ever had difficulty reading an employment application"? 
**Have you ever wished you could read better'*? 
"Have you ever wanted to read a story to your child"? 

"Did you know there are people volunteering their lime to help people to read 
better"? 
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Adult Basic Education 



IN THE 

Workplace 




A PAJUSEXSHIf BETWELS 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
AWD 

THE ADULT BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



1987-88 

Spunsortd By T»n Local Boards Of Ef uwauon 
And Th9 Atabama SUi* 0»pann)*n( 01 Education 

OR. WAYNE TEAGUE 
Suta Superintandent ol Education 



.ERlCllO 



Benefits Industry Receives: 

a Employees tmpro%'e Uiar self-esteem and dc\'eIop 
more pnde in Uiemsclvcs, Uicxr |obs and Uiar 
comm unity. 

a Employee's safety records improve. 

a Communication between emploveis and emplo>'ecs 
improves. 

a The quantity and quality of Uie employee's work 

ciToru miprovc 
a Work habits improve. 

a Employees see Uiar employer r. a mor? positive 
Ught since Uie employer seeird to be concerned 
about Uicm as mdi\iduals 

a Theemplo>er ^ill gi\e thcni las:ing contribution to 
Uiar lives 

Benefits ABE Receives: 

a Increased enrollment wuh a small cost to Uie 
program. 

a Increased contact hours. 

* Reach potential learners who would nc\'er enroll in a 

regular GED class, 
a Retention as a whole is better. 

* Learners are in class with people \ihom thc>' 
already know 

* Tlie fjuUty is one with whiJi the) fed 
comfortable. 

* Transportation problems are panl>' 
eliminated. 

Employer is encouraging them to attend 
Less time is required by learner since he/she 
IS already at the class site 



How To Start A Class: 



Meet with kc>' people in the community to seek out 

the most progressive industnes. 

If \'ou know someone who knows the manager or 

personnel director of the plant, tor example the 

supcnntendent of education, get ihem to moke the 

initial conuct with the industry to explain about the 

da^ 

Supervisor meets with the manager or personnel 
director of the industry. 

* When >ou meet with them, work out how 
much it will cost ihcm to provide the da:>s 
or dasscs 

* Set up the time for the class or ^.lasses to 
riect. Usually the dass is pro>ided for only 
one shift of workers. howc\ er. the emplover 
may want to sci up a class lor each shift to 
make it a\-ailabk for all employees Tliis is 
left up to the discretion of the employer. 

' Set the day when the class will offidaUy 
ucgin. 

* Select class location 

* ABE will provide the 
material, select and train 
the teacher. 

* Talk to the employer 
about possible incentives 
that ihcy want to provide. 

* Talk to the employer 
about making posters to 
put up m the industry and 
brochures to hand out to 
all the employees. (ABE 
and industry will work 
together with Uus ) 
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What's Being Taught In Class? 

• AiSi^t adulis who wi^h [0 improve skill* in reading 
wnimg, sfKlIing. ariihmc[ic. baaic bcicncc. and social 
studies 

• Prcpantion to pass the GEO test 

• High MThool graduates may attend for brush up 

• Kcycs Fibre providca an advanced math class m algc 
bra and trigonometry for on-ihc job skills 

• Gjmc Time had one class m algebra and tngonome- 
in- for on-ihe-job skdls. 

Adult Education Programs 
In We Workplace 

O^KALB 

IMOOSTfllES PMSCNTLY Of FENIHO ADULT CDUCATION eUiSSES, 
Ci*i-lo* #t*o«%9 "'''^^"^■^'••''Oiym* i»*ttry provMMl MfvMtM 

•m«L,. • '"^^^ °* •«>P«>y»i» «oa Am fto«* 01 MCOAd 



ON 
I 



WDUSTRtES WNO PRCviOuILY Of FCAID ADULT (DUeATlON eiASSES. 
i«nn««ilnC.,ScM«»*r^Eiuolim«'Xt |7 inctn>«t>onti*a Oy mouMy p«y 
S20 (•M>no >#• uPOA ftuccaufuMy <Mft«ine m« hu 

)20 itttng («• upon ftuccaufuWy pawtng in« rttL p«y ma i«acn*ra uury. 
piovta*ng a 04AA«r lof wa iMm«f« M ma cmm oI rta ciau ' 
Anoa««(T*9a lta<«waii .£ivoWmfn3> iACana«a»ollai«4DyBm»>Ou»vy pay 
m* S20 it»i>Ag (•• upon auCc«MfuMy pa ismg vta i«at piy in« laacnar ■ %*itf 
J>cii»M eowAly Haapoat;. icMtMor»~£nioiun«ni 40 (Emptoyaaa oniyt tncan^ 
kvaftoAai a40y ma in4u»uy pay n«$20 MMtng upon awccauluiiypaMing rta 
ia>l pay ma wacnar > uury 

MARSHALL 

INDUSTRIES rRCSEWTLT Off ENMO ADULT EDUeATION eiASSES: 
Aue«Slwilfaciary.AI»«<t»M*-H2cU»M>lU>lyaar>anroun>«nl62 mcana««> 
on«(ad oy m« mduwry pay ifM S20 i«aim9 («• upon auccattloiiy pataing ma i«u 
Ai*aftv«a Oly EmplayMa, AltaffwBa Lan y«ar t anfOil<n«ni t (non laaoaia). 
incan»*a» onaiaO Oy in« moukvy pay ma S20 latang Im upon twCcaMlt^y 
pa»>ti>omai«»Lmaoamactat«a«»«t«t>k^iooap«no«niiaffwymamoara« p^ovt^ad 
macitftaibfaak. gava a SSOfionu* N rta a<np*oyM tuyao wim mopiogiam mo 
mtw» yaV 

Kan«ai l4tc. AifcortvMto - Uil yoara anm«m«ni 37. mconkvot onatoo Oy m« 
mOutVY pay ma S20 taftbAfl Im upon utcctiUMj pttatng ma i«u maoa ma 
cia»M» ava^uOM 10 oaDondOntlaiMy n>«mom. pfo«»4ao tnackt ai Oiaak. 
Ktyti f t»ra. AJktmril*— LJti yaaf a anfottmant 2i. mcaniivot oitaiao Oy ma 
mOuivir D»y mo 130 laiung ttm upon »u€caft&ft^ly paftfng ma loti maoa ma 
cutft avaMbio 10 oaptnoani laimiy momMts, p^ ovioao (ogui*' noudy pay wmto 
ananamg ciaaa. 

Com Kiu. awAimv«o-H2 cUtuftI f •ni Tear, mit yaaf » anroumani Jl. tncan. 
kvaaonafaObymomOuBwy payutaS20i«wwtg«Mupon »uccauiuMypa»s»ngm* 
loai paymowacnarasaiary payinoair.o<«yaaam«ir(agut«f taitfy wftalaanand- 
ing ciata pfOvtOtd «n«cka ol braah. gavo mo amptoycoa a SM bonua onan ray 
paaftao ma nai 

Lio PUnt, GiMiotavillo— f if«t Yaor; mia yaw • anrotimonl 26 tnconkvaa oftof od 
Dy ma moviauir P«y i'^ a loochat a aalory pf omOao anacka ai twaak. 
GunMfttMa eily EmiMayoa*. atMtlors*««*->f irtl Yaar mta yaat a anroumanL 14. 
incanttaa oNatao Oy mo lAouatry pay ma $20 Mating t«« upon auccauiuUy 
paai^ mo lou pay ma Mocnaf a aalorr* fi*f ma amP<Oyaa a man tagtiUt pay Im 
mo UU nouf ol ciaso 

Laa PUnL Mat— ^2 ciaaaoal incoMvoa oflatod by ma MHluauy. pay mo Macnoi a 

salary ptovKlo tnack ai braak 

Wayno Po4rfity. Alb«rtvil*-^ay S20 loo tot 0£0 MU 

Aaawaa RuOboi. Albartw«»-Pay S20 roo lo« GEO latt wiU ananga %tutM wnoia 
amcMoyoaa can anono casa 

Sa Ata^Pay loacnof a aaury.pay S20I00 tot G£3 tail 
Hudson f aooa. Attonvnia ■■ 

WDUSTftlES WHO PREVIOUSLY Of f EN ED ADULT EDUeATlON eLASSES. 
All ol ma paibctpabng loOuawtaa tn AU>anvit»a MaianaH Couniy. piovtoad mo 
lunda lof a larga banquol ol mo and ol ma yaai tof aH ma atuOama to an|oy 
logama* 

AUmaAiaonviNOinduiiryclaaatawafoorOvidadbyaapactaigianilrofflmaSiaia 
Oapanmani ol Educabon A(D«rv4io City Scnooia ana mo Nonnaaai AUoama 
Ataa AOMi Ba»*c Eoucauon Piogfam 



-•PAaTICIPATING — 
LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES 

Albertville Cily Board oi Education 
Or James Pratt, Superintendent 

Arab City Board of Eciucatton 
Or T Larry Oavis. Superinlendent 

OeKalb County Board of Education 
Mr. Franklin 0. Kellen. Superintendent 

Fori Payne City Board of education 
Mr John 0. Hollzclaw. Superintendent 

Guntersville City Board of Education 
Or. Brandon B. Sparkman 

Jackson County Board of Education 
Mr. Willard Townson. Superintendent 

Marshall County Board of Education 
Or Charles H. Edmonds. Superintendent 

Northeast Alabama Stale Junior College 
Or. Charles M. Pendley. President 

Scotlsboro City Board of Education 
Or. John Balenline. Superintendent 

Snead State Junior College 

Or William H. Osborn. President 
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Chapter 6 

"Awareness & Readiness" 



Upgrading Basic Skills for the Workplace 



Spartanburg AWARE, Inc. gives this informational material to 
employers interested in establishing a workplace literacy program. The 
material provides an overview of the program, presents steps in program 
development, and describes program management responsibilities. 
Spartanburg AWARE attempts to match tutors and learners who work for the 
same company. Spartanburg AWARE is located at P. O. Box 308, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, 29304. 

Spartanburg AWARE^ Inc, 
The Industrial Literacy Program 

1. AWARE seeks to offer all non-reading and limited reading adult 

residents of Spartanburg Coimty the opportunity to improve or develop 
basic skills. 

1 Industrial Literacy volunteers take 12 hours of training in the phonetic- 
based Laubach method of one-on-one instruction. 

3. Training is done by volunteers who are also trained and active tutors. 

4. Tutors, once trained, are welcome to attend any training session for 
refresher information. 

5. Industrial Literacy tutors meet with one student at a time for at least one 
session of one and one-half hours per week. 

6. Scheduling of sessions is at the convenience of the student and tutor. 

7. This is a self-paced program. The student is encouraged to ask questions 
and to take the time s/he needs to complete a lesson. There are no 
grades or "pass" and "fail" in this program. 

8. The program consists of four skill levels. A student completing the 
program can expect to take about two years. There are 74 lessons in all. 

9. This program is designed for adults reading below the sixth grade level. 
The average age of our students is 36. 

10. One of the most important aspects of this program is the relationship 
between the student and tutor. It is important to have an open and 
positive relationship with your student. With a good relationship and a 
method of teaching which is based upon a series of successes, a student is 
always reminded that s/he can learn to read and write. 
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Awareness & Readiness" 

11. The AWARE staff is available to assist you. Please feel free to call with 
any question/suggestions you may have. 

12. We wish you much success in your adventure into literacy! 

"The greatest good we can do for others is not just to share our 
riches with them but to reveal their riches to themselves." 
San Fernando Literacy Council 
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"Awareness & Readiness** 



Upgrading Basic Skills for the Workplace 



Sparianbuxf?: AWARE, Inc- 
Developing a -iteraqr Program 



A. DETERMINE THE NEED 

1. Supervisors and shift managers are often aware of employees who 
are non-readers or who are lacking in basic skills. 

1 The level of education of the employees in general is a factor to 
consider. 

3. How are reports and office forms being completed? 

B. RECRUIT THE STUDENTS 

1. Once the need for the program has been established it is time to 
recruit the students. There are several successful methods of 
recruitment: 

a. Post bulletins and posters 

• Keep the wording simple and easy to read, 
example: 

"LEARN TO READ AND WRITE" CALL Ext. 2136 
"Want to Brush-Up on Your SkiUs?" 

• Use color! Keep in mind a non-reader does not read the 
bulletin board! Draw his/her attention!!! 

b. Inform supervisors and shift managers of the plan. 

• Word of mouth is a marvelous form of communication, 
c Speak to the employees personally. 

• Offer the program to employees in small groups, 
example: 

"We are offering a new program. The program is for all 
employees who would like to learn to read and write and 
those who would like to help someone learn to read and 
write. Anyone can sign up." 

• Assure all employees that all information will be 
confidential. 

• Be encouraging and supportive. Expect success and 
excitement. 

C RECRUrr THE TUTORS 

1. One effective nethod of recruiting both the students and tutors is 

in group meetings of 20-25 empbyees. (See above c-1) 
1 i^U employees, for example, "We have five employees who 

would like to learn to read and write. We need four more tutors!" 



Upgrading Basic Skills for the Workplace 



Chapter 6 
Awareness & Readiness*' 



D. TUTOR TRAINING 

1. All training for tutors will be provided by AWARE. 
1 The cost is $3.00 per person. 

3. This is a 12 hour certification workshop. There are generally four 
sessions of three hours each. 

4. If there is a facility on-site which can be used for training, this is 
ideal. If not, AWARE will be responsible for the workshop site. 
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Upgrading Basic Skills for the Workplace 



Spartanburg AWARE, Inc 
Operating The Program 



A. Recruit someone to keep track of the records and progress. This will 
initially take a couple of hours. Once the program is in progress the 
time spent will be minimal* This person will: 

1. Keep files for both the students and tutors* 
Z Be responsible for reporting tutoring hours and preparation time 
to the AWARE office. 

3. Order books and materials from the AWARE office. 

4. Provide contact between students and tutors and AWARE. 

B. Send the AWARE office the information gathered from the students. 
We must keep records of students and tutors too. 

C Before the third session of the workshop, match the tutor with the 
student Shifts, personalities and personal preferences are some 
things to keep in mind when matching the pairs. 

D. The student and tutor should meet as soon as it is convenient for 
both. We suggest that tutoring take place "on-site" in a private 
session. 

E We encourage a meeting with all tutors foUovsdng their first meeting 
with the student This is a good time to share experiences and 
surprises* The enLhusiasm will be a boost for all. 

F. In several industries tutors meet monthly to discuss their tutoring 
experiences. This is an opporttmity for tutors to share ideas, solve 
problems and offer support and enthusiasm. Springs Industries 
tutors, for instance, meet once a month for lundi* As a result, tutors 
have collaborated to develop materials for their students. 

G. The program is now well on the way! We encourage you to call the 
AWARE office with any questions you may have. We are also open 
to suggestions and ideas. If you would like to call to share the 
excitement of the program, please do! We are anxious to hear of your 
progress and successes!! As we are ready to help when problems 
arise. We at AWARE wish you a successful and rewcu-ding journey 
into literacy! 
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Starkville Daily News 



FlexSteel I itei'acy program opens doors 
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By NORM \ WlLU AMSON 
$DNUIcsl)Ut £dlli»r 

ir Jtfoo NowcU haa Ucd walking 
with hit head held a hilie higher and 
his shoulders a UlUe siraightcr 
recently, there's good reason: hw 
has earned his long-coveUd high 
school equivalency diploma* he*s 
SlOO richer andi— not least — his 
future is widening before him. 

On May 24, Nowell became the 
first graduate in a recently 
Inaugurated educational program 
for employees at FlexSteel In- 
dustrles. By way of congratulations, 
last week his boss presented him 
with a 1100 U.S. Savings Bond and 
full pay for the day's work be mUsed 
in order to take the test 

*'l hope we can givesomebody else 
a little encouragement/' said Pat 
Salmon, general nianager at 
FlexSteel, as he handed NowcU the 
bond, 

*'But," be continued, with his 
longua way over In his cheek, "I 
don't know II I can afford many 
more graduates.*' 

FlexSleel's on*site literacy 
program l)egan last November alter 
Linda Maravilla, industrial literacy 
coordinator lor East MUsissippi 
Community College, contacted lha 
company's personnel director, Roy 
Pollard. 

Company officials Kava ;M put 
pressure on employees to par* 
ticipate In the program, ncr have 
inducements such as ratses and 



promotions been dllcred io Increase 
participation. . . 

"Basically, what wa said was,* 
'Here's an opportunity we have 
that*s Iree. Ut's take advanUse pi 
It,' " says Pollard, who admiU lo 
having to be "talked into'* giving the 
program a try. • 

To introduce the opportunity at 
FlexSteel, Maravilla and Salmon 
met with employees at break times 
In all three buildings. The com- 
pany's M supervisors have also 
encouraged employees to enroll In 
the program. * ' 

"You can't do anything In any 
organization unless you hava your 
supervisors behind it," PoUardsaya. 
'*Our supervisors did a good Job.*' - 

In an on-site literacy progra m, the 
company agrees to provide space lor 
classes and study sessions. Funds 
lor materials and the teachers 
, salary come from federal sources 
* through local literacy agencies. 

Annette NImock, a West Point 
teacher, oomes to FlexSteel three 
aftcrDooos each week armed with 
lesson plans lor claf«es and io* 
dividualized Instnictioos lor single 
students. She stays as long as she is 
needed, usually two- three hours. 

The program Is flexible, and new 
students can start any time. 
, Of 33 FlexSteel employees who' 
expressed Interest inittally, 2S liave 
. enrolled in the program uith at* 
teodAUce varying week to week. • 

The average age ol FlcxSteel's 230 
full'time employees is 2d. Most of 



them are already '.^gl{/?school 
graduates. Pollard say^ addUig that 
"people who have llnished high 
school can still improve their math 
^ fndreadtngskills." 

^'We have had no problems ol any 
kind with the program,^* be say's 
with some satisfaction— this In 
spite of inilial reservations about the 
reactions ol other employees to u»e 
enroll ees. 

**1 was somewhat concerned about 
the possibility of ndicule." says 
Pollard. "But most ol that ilear) 
was probably in my mind. It didn't 
happen." 

Although the company expects to 
reap no Immediate benefits from Uie 
literacy program, in the long run Uie 
betur-educalcd work lorce will pay . 
off in material terms. 

"We have systems in place wliere 
' employees have to report production 
levels and read bluepnnts and 
specifications." Pollard aays. 
*'Obviously the better educated the 
employee Is, the better he can learn 
the systems. 

"The basic Information on codt 
accounting, production codes, etc., 
comes Irom the floor," he continues. 
**What the employees can't do.' the 
supervisors tuva to do. Improved 
skills will help the company, but Uiat 
was not our primary motive. 

**U will automatically help us. II 
the employ::es feel better about 
themselves, they will be bciter 
satisfied,' more* productive 
workers." 



Jason Nowell Is a caae in point An 
abovc^average student, he did not 
drop out of Sturgis liigh School by 
choice 9»d has had his eye on that 
high school diploma for 10 yean. 

He had earlier opportunities to 
further his studies, fit says, but ttia 
necessity ol iVtuniing to dasses at 
night after u long day'a wort 
discouraged him Irom doing so. The 
convenience ol on-iite classes in)- 
mediately at theeod U the workday 
is a nujor drawing card for par- 
ticipatuigatudents. 

Tlie 27-year-old Nowell, who runs 
an upright boring machine at 
FlexSteel, says tlte brushing up on 
math has already helped his wort 
pcrfomunca. 

"Reading Upes and measuring 
holes and figuring out lime frjr 
productioo schedulea — I can dp It 
my head much quicker already, be 
says. 

Nowell hopes to begin Uking 
college coursai In some fleld ol 
engineering after the fall semeater. 

"1 alwaya wanted to go to college, 
even when 1 dropped out of high 
sci>ool," be saya. *'l didn't want to 
dropout." 

Meanwhile, be can eojoy the weO- 
earned satisfaction of achieveiiieot 
and recoup some ol the time he haa 
mused In recent muith^ with bia 
family: hla %^e, tou Anna, and 
theu- sons, Mitchell. 9, and Michael. 
whcKie birth May 28 prodded his dad 
with a' second major landmark 
Mithinaweck. 
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Chapter 6 
"Assessment'* 



Upgrading Basic Skills for the Workplace 



This prcKediu'e for conducting a literacy audit is taken from The Bottom 
Line: Basic Skills in the Workplace (1988), U.S. Department of Labor, U.S. 
Department of Education. Directed at determining skill requirements and 
abilities in relation to current jobs, the procedure can be adapted to determine 
projected training and job requirements. 



HOW TO PERFORM A LITIIRACY AUDFT 



1. Observe enipIoyee(s) (o detenntne the basic skills they 
must osc in order to perform their jobs eifectively. 

• Wacch the empioyee<s) throughout a workday to 
be sure ail tasks are observed Condnue this observa- 
don over a period of dme if tasks change 
peiiodicaUy nther than daily. 

• Record each time the worker reads, writes, or does 
an arithmedc calcuiadon. 

• Note the setting in which these basic skills 
acavides take place. 

• Note the materials used by the employee to 
perform the tasks involving basic skills acaviues. 

• Determine the purpose of those tasks. 

• Be aware of whether the tasks are performed 
individually or in groups. 

2. Collect all materials that arc written and read on the 
job to determine the degree of skill proficiency an 
employee most hare to do the job weiL 

• Include memoranda, telephone messages, manuals, 
bills of sale, and forms such as inventory lists. 
baUnce sheets, and requisidon slips. 

• Examine die matenals to determine reading levels, 
necessary vocabulary, and style. 

• Analyze the concent of these materials to deter- 
mine their funcdon. 

3. Interview employees and their supervisors to determine 
dicir perception of the basic skills needed to do their jobs. 

• Note the skills that the top-performing employees 
say are most important Then ask them which skills 
they use most and how they use them. 

• Ask the supervisors which skills are needed for Job 
performance, idenufying those deemed cnacal. 



• Examine discrepances, if they exist, between the 
employees* and the supervisors' perceptions of skills 
nseided. One pamculariy good technique suggested 

^ y Mikulecky (1987) is to ask both supenrisors and 
top-perfc;ming employees how they would break in 
a new employee, step by step. Quesaons such as 
How do you decide what to do first? How do you 
decide what to do nextr clarify the mental processes 
underlying good Job performance and pttsent a fuller 
piaure than a simpk listing of casks. 

4. Detennine whether the employees have the baste skills 
needed to do their jobs welL 

• Combine the informadon gathered from observing 
the employees, collecting the materuls they use, and 
the intcnriews. Then, wnte up a descnprion of each 
of the audited jobs in terms of the reading, writing, 
and computation skills needed to perform them welL 

• Return to the work setnng to observe how or 
whether die casks requiring these basic skills are 
performed. 

• Discuss observations informally with employees 
and supervisors when problems arc observed, to 
pinpoint spediic areas of difficulty and concern. 

5. Build tests that ask qoesdotis relating specifically to the 
employees' job or job gronp. 

• Use Job-related language and style. 

• Use situations and formats in which the basic 
skills being tested will actually occur. 

• Ask employees to perform the tasks diat simulate 
what they encounter on the Job. 

By comparing the results of the test with the wrifcup 
of the basic skills asks embedded in the Job(s). the 
literacy auditor can detcrmme whether there is a 
basic skills problem in the workplace and what that 
problem is. 
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Standardized Labor Department Basic Skills Tests 

These tests are available to empJoyers through local Job Service offices 
or, at the state level, the Department of Labor and Industry, Office of 
Employment Security. 

The General Aptitude Test Battery (The G ATB) is a standardized screening 
meastire for job entry and promotion that is growing in popularity. The test 
has 12 parts and takes about two hours to complete. It is written at a sixth 
grade reading level. The 12 part test examines manual dexterity, visual 
matching, and language and math aptitude. 

Language and math related sections are: (Part 1) Name Comparisons 
(recognition of spelling differences in full names, titles, or abbreviations); 
(Part 2) ComputatioriS (addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, 
fractions, percents); (Part 3) Three Dimensional Space (matching flat 
dimensions to three-^limensional object); (Part 4) Vocabulary (synonyms and 
opposites); (Part 5) Arithmetic Reasoning (word problems). 

Literacy providers may be certified to administer the test. Literacy 
providers may also offer instruction to upgrade language and math skills in 
preparation for GATB testing. 

The Basic Occupational Literacy Test (BOLT) is a 45 minute standardized 
language and math test that provides grade level equivalencies from grades 
1-11 There are four sections to the test Each part can be used separately. The 
four sections are: 

1. Vocabulary (Sentence completion), 

2. Paragraph comprehension, 
3- Arithmetic computation, 

4. Arithmetic reasoning (word problems). 

The BOLT was designed as a job counseling tool. It is available to 
employers as an emplo5nnent screening or job upgrading assessment tool and 
may be administered by literacy providers. The Job Corps develops vocational 
training curricula. Ask the national office for materials pertaining to specific 
occupations. The following tests are available free of charge from the Job 
Corps. Contact 

U.S. Department of Labor, ETA-Job Corps, 

Office of Program Planning and Development, 

200 Constitution Avenue, N.W, Washington, DC 20210. 

Phone: 1-202-535-0559. 
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The Job Corps Reading Tebt (RJS1> is a 13 minute standardized reading 
comprehension test that provides grade level equivalencies from grades 1-12. 
You may also obtain the Job Corps Reading Placement Test (JCRPl) that 
requires 35 niinutes to complete. Both tests employ the CLOZE procedure. 
Passages with deleted words are presented. For each deletion, the test taker 
selects a word from a word list 

The Job Corps MaJiematics Skills Inventory (MJSI) is a 25 minute 
standardized test containing 30 problems. Items include addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division, mixed numbers, decimals, percents, measurement, 
geometry, and word problems. Scores translate into five achievement levels, 
primary I and II, intermediate I and n and advanced. 
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CLOZE PROCEDURE 

The CLOZE procedure is a technique to assess a person's reading 
comprehension of specific text. When you use a standardized test, you are 
limited to a given text, but with the CLOZE procedure you can assess reading 
comprehension of any text you choose. The CLOZE procedure lets you assess a 
learner's comprehension of work-related material. Material must be text and 
not work forms or graphics. The CLOZE procedure is a very flexible tool and 
can be used for instruction and assessment The term CLOZE is related to 
closure. When using the CLOZE procedure, you delete words from a passage 
for the learner to fill in. 

The CLOZE scoring technique was developed using a 250-300 word 
passage in which every fifth word was deleted, yielding 50 CLOZE items. In 
scoring, only exact words were accepted as correct Using this procedure, scores 
indicate that: 

• 70% and above: Independent reader 

The student has no difficulties comprehending the material. 

• 40% to 70% : Instructional level 

The student reads with about 75%comprehension and may need some 
assistance. 

• 40% and below: Frustration level 

The student comprehends less than half the content and needs much help or 
different materials. ^ 

It you decide to accept synonyms or other words that retain the meaning 
of the passage, then a minimum of 50% is recommended as the instructional 
level.2 You can also use the CLOZE procedure to get a grade level reading 
score if you know the readability level of the text. 

Commonly used CLOZE guidelines: 

1. Use an intact passage that is cohesive. Do not use the end of one 
chap^er and the start of another as a single passage. 

2. Leave the first sentence intact. Thereafter, delete every fifth word 
until you have deleted 50 words. Then leave the last sentence intact 

3. Count as a word anything set off with spaces before and after. For 
hyphenated words, count the parts of the word separately if the parts 



1 r / 

z 
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can stand alone as words (for example/ self-image). Count the parts as 
one word if one part caimot stand alone(for example co-worker). 

4 Count a number as one word (for example, $1,000). 

5. Do not delete punctuation surrounding the deleted word. Do not 
delete hyphens. Do delete apostrophes in deleted words. 3 

Modified CLOZE Procedure 

You may use a modified CLOZE procedure in which you: 

1. Delete content words only (noun, verbs, adjectives, adverbs). This 
type of modification has been used successfully with language 
experience material when students were given a master list from 
which to choose."^ 

Z Leave more text intact and delete fewer words (for example, 25 items 
instead of 50). 

3. Leave more text between deletions (for example, delete every tenth 
word rather then every fifth word). 

4. Accept other appropriate substitutions, instead of exact v^ords.5 

5. Provide multiple choices for each blank, rather than expecting the 
learner to generate the correct word. 

6. Provide a master list from which the learner can choose. 

7. Provide the first letter for each omitted word. 

8. Provide the exact number of spaces for the desired word. 
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Examples of CLOZE procedtire 

Here are samples of the Q-OZE procedure. The passage is part of a case 
study taken from a manual used by a manufacturing company to provide 
problem solving training to hourly employees: 

Example A: Excerpt from standard CLOZE procedure: 

Your products are manually packaged in very attractive, four color 
printed cartons, designed to attract the consiuner at the point of purchase. The 

outer package is a corrugated large enough to hold six 

to twenty-four products, depending on their . This 

outer hamper is to protect the decorative cartons 

from dirt, weather fading of the color by the sun. The 

also protect the individual from damage in handling 

transit. 



Example B; Modified CLOZE procedure using a master list 

size individual cartons and individual 

hampers from and printing intended size 

Your products are manually packaged in very attractive, four color 
printed cartons, designed to attract the consximer at the point of purchase. The 

outer package is a corrugated hamper large enough to hold six to 

twenty-four products, depending on their . This outer 

hamper is to protect the decorative cartons from dirt, 

weather fading of the color by the sun. The 

also protect the individual from damage in handling 

transit. 

Example C: Modified CLOZE procedure using the first letter of desired word 

Your products are manually packaged in very attractive, four color 
printed cartons, designed to attract the consimier at the point of purchase. The 

outer package is a corrugated hamper large enough to hold f six to 

twenty-four i products, depending on their s . This outer 

hamper is i to protect the decorative i cartons from dirt, 

weather a fading of the color p by the sun. The 

h also protect the individual c from damage in handhng 

a transit. 
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Example D: Modified CLOZE procedure using a master list of deleted nouns 

size cartons transit hamper products 

hamper dirt damage package 

weather hampers sun cartons 

Your products are manually packaged in very attractive, four color 
printed cartons, designed to attract the co-»sumer at the point of purchase. The 



outer is a corrugated Uu-ge enough to hold from six to 

twenty-four individual , depending on their This 

outer is intended to protect the decorative individual 

from ^ , and fading of the color printing by the 



. The also protect the individual from 

in handling and . 

1. Module Series; M-1 - Assisring Students in Improving Their Basic Skills. American 
Association for Vocational Instructional Material, University of Georgia, Athens, 1987. 

2. Dupuis M. Mv (1980). The CLOZE procedure as a predictor of comprehension in literature, 
Toumal of Educational Research. 74 (1). pp27-33. 

3. Professiona l Teacher Education Module Series: M-1 ■ Assisting Students in Improving Their 
Basic Skills. University of Georgia, Athens, 1987. 

4. Effectiveness of the language experience approach and the CLOZE procedure in predicting 
reading performance among rural Appalachian pupils. Douglas Norman and Ralph Balyear, 
ERIC document reproduction Service (ED 09435). 

5. White, R. and Jordan, W.(1986). Vocational reading in adult education. Adult Literacy & 
Basic Educadon 10 (2). pp 90-100. 
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In the Fry readability formula, difficulty level of text is computed using 
sentence length and word length. The Fry graph is used to get a readability 
score for a given text. Use three one hundred word passages. After 
computing the average number of syllables per 100 words and the average 
number of sentences per 100 words, place a dot at the intersection of number 
of sentences (left margin) and number of syllables (top or bottom margin). 
Then find the readability level by seeing where the dot lies in relation to the 
column in the right margin. 

Fry Graph for Estimating Readability -Extended 




DIRECTIONS: Randomly select 3 one hundred vword passages from a book or an article. Plot 
average number of syllables and average number of sentences per 100 swords 
on graph to determine the grade level of the material. Choose more passages 
per book if great variability is observed and conclude that the book has un- 
even readability. Few books will fall in gray area but when they do grade level 
scores are invalid. 

Count proper nouns, numerals and initializations as words. Count a syllable 
for each symbol, Rjr example, "•I94r is 1 ^word and 4 syllables and ^IRA" is 
1 word and 3 syllables. 



EXAMPLE: 



1st Hundred Words 
2nd Hundred Words 
3rd Hundred Words 



SYLLABLES 

124 
141 
128 



SENTENCES 

5.5 
6.8 



AVERAGE 141 6,3 

READABILITY 7lh GRADE (see dot plotted on graph) 
Reproduction Permitted. No Copyright, 



ERiC 
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This questionnaire, adapted from the Onan Corporation Employee 
Survey, is an example of a survey instrument used to determine employees* 
perceived needs for basic skills training. The questionnaire is taken from 
Workplace literacy: A Blueprint for Action (1988), Minnesota Adult Literacy 
Campaign, 475 North Cleveland Avenue, St Paul, MN 55104. 



The plant is undergoing several changes to remain compciiiive with the highest quality 
products. These changes include responses to career directions and quality of life for a 
loyal workforce. This questionnaire is designed to help us plan training courses and 
programs for the immediate future. 

Please respond to each item. Your responses are absolutely confidendal. No names arc 
to be placed on these forms. All responses will be tabulated with others in your 
departmenL 

1. Education level. What is the highest level of schooling that you have completed? 
Check one. 

less than 8ih grade 

8ih grade 

high school diploma 

some classes after high school 

compete two-year degree or certificate 

complete four-year degree 

more than four years of college 

2. Courses. Including high school and beyond, how many counes have you completed 
in each of the following areas? 

Courses 

A. Mathematics None At Least One 

1. General Math 

2. Algebra 

3. Geometry 

4. Trigonometry 

5. Calculus 

6. Statistics 

B. Science 

1. General Science 

2. Chemistry 

3. Physics 

C Vocadonal/Industrial 

1. Drafdng/Print Reading 

2. f.'Ietalworking 

3. Electricity 
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None At Least One 

4. Ekcnonics 

5. Power (auto/hydraulics/pncumaiics) 

6. Computer Aided Manufacturing 

(Numerical control mills, lathes...) 

7. Shop Math 

8. Technical Writing 

9. Other 



Second Thoughts. Which courses would you like to take or review again if you had 
the chance? 

1. Algebra 

2. General Math 

3. Geometry 

4. Shop Math 

5. Trigonometry 

6. Calculus 

7. Statistics 

8. General Science 

9. Chemistry 

10. Physics 

11. Drafting/Blueprint Reading 

1 2. Technical Wridng 

13. Metalworidng 

14. Electricity 

15. Electronics 

16. Power (auto/hydraulics/pneumarics) 

17. Computer Data Management (inventory, 
material roudng) 

18. Computer Numerical Control 

19. Computer Programming 

20. Study Skills 

21. Basic Writing, Spelling and Reading 

Other 



4. Communications. 

Need Help OK Very Well 

A. Speaking: How well can you: 

1. Ask for assistance 

2. Help a co-worker . 

3. Instruct a group (3-4) ^ — 
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This information describing graphs and how to read them is taken from 
Module Assist Students in Developing Technical Reading Skills (1985). 
American Association for Vocational Instructional Materials, The University 
of Georgia, 120 Driftmier Engineering Center, Athens, GA 30602. 

TYPES OF GRAPHS AND HOW TO READ THE M 

Graphs are visual representations of numerical data showing comparisons and relationships. 



1VP«s of Graphs 



Description and 
Puiposa 



How to Read Graphs 



Lint 




J F IVI A M J 



Indicates precise rela« 
tionship between two 
sets of data. Each point 
on the graph represents 
the two variables in re* 
lation to each other. 
Most accurate type of 
graoh. Shows develop* 
ment taking place, 
trends. 



Bar 




1960 1970 1980 



Permits comparison of a 
small number of values 
(fewer than ten) taktj 
at different times or rep* 
resenting different age 
groups, countries, 
sexes, etc. Presentation 
may be made vertically 
or horizontally. Bars 
may be subdivided into 
parts of a whole or into 
percentages. 



Circle 

or 

Pie 



(B 



Shows how various 
parts relate to a whole; 
illustrates percentages. 



Solid Figure 3 




Compares two or more 
totals using geometric 
figuras to represent 
these quantities. Fig- 
ures may be cubes, 
spheres, cylinders, etc. 



Picture 

or 

PIctograph 
(PIctogram) 




Illustrates approximate 
comparisons as bar 
graphs do. but uses 
representational figures 
such as people, buses, 
cows, or other items 
being compared. 



1. Note title and type of 
graph. These indicate 
purpose and main idea. 

2. Note arrangement of 
data. Read both vertical 
and horizontal column 
headings to see what is 
being compared (e.g., 
dollars/year, pounds/ 
acre). 

3. Note scale. What are 
the increments of in- 
crease/decrease? Be 
alert to alterations 
within the pattern that 
can change appearance 
and cause misinterpret 
tations. 

4. Read the key. It indl- 
cates the meaning of 
symbols. Color codes 
and surface patterns 
(e.g., crosshatching, 
dots) are often used. 

5. Note symbols within the 
graph. These may be 
merely decorative or 
may be meaningful 
components (consult 
the key). 

6. Read for literal informa- 
tion. 

7. Criticize. Make infer- 
ences; draw conclu- 
sions based on data. 
What applications are 
possible? 

8. Relate to text material. 
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This information describing charts and how to read them is taken from 
Module M-2. Assist Students in Developing Technical Reading Skills (1985). 
American Association for Vocational Instructional Materials, The University 
of Georgia, 120 Driftmier Engineering Center, Athens, GA 30602. 



TYPES OF CHARTS "AND HOW TO READ THEM 

Oiarts are visual summar^aa of important processes or relationships. They may combine picloriai, sym- 
bolic, numeric, and/or verbal elements. 



Types of Charts 



Description and 
Purpose 



How to Read Charts 



Row 




Illustrates a process, 
functional relationship, 
organization. Shows 
Simple or complex se* 
quences. 



TVee 




Shows the way in which 
many things developed 
from one source: de* 
picts genealogies. 
Shows development 
from root to marry 
branches. 



Time 
Une 



WWI 



-—-J r 

Smitfr-Huohes 



T 

WbcEd.Ast 



WWII Vietnam 

I I 



1900 1920 1940 1960 1980 



Shows relations among 
events. Illustrates caus<4 
and effect, sequence. 
Multiple lines may be 
used to show overlap* 
ping events. 



Comparison 


Pro 


Con 




1 


1 




2 


2 




3 


3 



Compares and con- 
trasts. Points may be 
listed side by side as 
ad/antages and disad* 
vantages, pros and 
cons. May be verbal or 
statistical. 



Olagrar 




Shows stmcture of a 
system (schematic), 
steps in a process, 
parts of a structure. 
Clarifies complex pro- 
cedures. There are 
many varieties~»simpl8 
to complex. 



1. Note title and type of 
chart These indicate 
main idea and purpose. 

Z Note symbols. These 
should be easily reccg* 
niied. Do not attempt to 
read them literally. No* 
tice details. Observe re- 
lationships. 

3. Note pattem of organi- 
zation: 

• Cause and effect 

• Comparison/contrast 

• Chronology 

• Classification 

• Step-by*steo proce- 
dure 

• System 

4. Make infe'ences and 
draw conclusions based 
on data. 

5. Relate to text material. 
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This example of job-related problem solving using math skills is taken 
from Module Assist Students in Improving Their Math Skills. (1985) 
American Association for Vocational Instructional Materials, The University 
of Georgia, 120 Driftmier Engineering Center, Athens, GA 30602 



APPLIED PROBLEM SOLVING 



Rguring Drapery Fabric 



What do I need to find out? 

How much fabric should i buy'^ 
What do I already know? 

3 identical windows, sizes as shown 



"f 



1^54" RCO 



72 in. 

3 in. -h 3 in. ^ 6 in. 
3 in. > 3 in. = 6 in. 
face of rod 12 in. 
44 in. 



Rnished length: 
Header allowance: 
Hem allowance: 
Total width: 
Fabric width: 

What other information is needed? 

Unfinished drapery length per window 
Number of panels per window 

How can I use available information to learn more? 
Unfinisned length = finished length 

+ header allowance 
+ hem allowance 
Panels per window = total width x 2 

fabric width 54- 
LZ 



an 

UiO 

!i 

r- 

A.: 




KEACE3. 



J HEM 



11 

+ 6 
+ 6 



84"unfiniihtt: lercjrn 



X 2 



What is the solution? 
Amount of fabric needed = 



34. 

X 3 



G6"-fefnlwidfh I3Z" 



5_pane!s per 

AA I 132- wi ndow 
-132- 



25 a. 
X 5 

756' 



unfinished length 
X number of panels per window 
X number of windows 



84 
X 3 
X 3 



5<b inches per yard 



2./ yarja's of fabric 
-72 
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This example of an occupation-focused use of the Language Experience 
Approach appears in A Curriculum in Employment: Women and the World 
of Work (1983), Developed by Azi EUowitch, Lutheran Settlement House 
Women's Program, 1340 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia, PA 19125. 

Beginning readers interviewed employed women and photographed 
them at their job sites. The transcribed interviews were used for reading 
instruction an^i discussion of work-related issues. 



"PROVING HERSEL-" 

BY R, Jacohscn 



WHEN 1 STARTcJ 


It was busy work. 


ON THE JOBi 


There I was^ 


THEY W£r.£ 


IN THE BASE:^.ENT 


RENOVATING 


OF THE Y; 




IT WAS HOT; 


Ky first week THErE/ 


AND I WAS DOWN THERE 


THE FIRST THING 


ON MY HANDS AND KNEES i 


THE FOREMAN 


RUBBING THE PAINT 


T0L3 ME TO DO 


OFF THE CEMENT FLOOR 


WAS TO RUE 


WITH A RUBBING STONE. 


THE PAINT 


There were seven 


OFF THE CE:^.ENT 


BATHROOMS. 


FLOORS 


I DID THAT 


WITH A LITTLE 


FOR rwo WORKING 


CINDER 3L0C:< 


WEEKS. 


RUBBING STONE. 




NOBODY DOES THAT. 


flONTHS LATER, 




ONE OF THE CARPENTERS 


He GAVE ME THIS 


TOLD ME HE NEVER 


COCK AND BULL 


THOUGHT I WAS GOING 


STORY ABOUT HOW 


TO MAKE IT. 


THEY WERE GOING 


He was sure" 


TO LAY NEW FLOORS 


I WAS GO.NG 


IN THE BATHROOMS, 


TO REFUSE TO DO 


AND THE BARE FLOORS 


SUCH M BACK-BREAKING, 


WOULD MAKE 


IDIOTIC JOB. 


A BETTER BOND. 





' z 
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"PROVING HERSELF" NAME:. 
Language Activities DATE:_ 

I. Break the words into syllables: 



1. 


CAR? ENTER 


2. 


FORE.MAN 


3. 


BASE;MENT 


ii. 


CINDER 


^ « 


REFUSE 


6. 


CEMENT 


7. 


BETTER 


8. 


LATER 


Q 


LITTLE 


10. 


SEVEN 


11. 


NEVER 


12. 


STORY 


13. 


IDIOTIC 



II . Find the root words: 



1. started 5. WORKING 

2. floors 6. WEEKS 

3. KNEES 7. MONTHS 

^. RUBBING 8. GOING 

III. Write the two (2) words you see in each word: 



1. NOBODY 

2. BATHROOM 
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AN INDIVIDUAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

In Dunkirk, New York the Dunkirk Public Schools Adult Learning 
Center conducted a program to teach employees of Dunkirk Radiator 
Corporation reading, writing, and math computations needed to complete 
two job testing reports. Approximately 20 employees were enrolled in the 
three month program* Funding was provided by the Private Industry 
Council. Here is an overview of the instructional program. 

Industry Need Statemenb The workers must be able to tally and write 

numerals. They must also be able to write the numeral when they hear 
it spoken. 

Training Material(s): A worksheet was developed to teach counting.. Boxes 
were drawn with some numbers filled in. Learners filled in the 
remaining boxes. 

Uses of Material: Pretest, posttest, dasswork, homework, language 

development. 

Industry Need Statement Many of the workers speak English, but the 

supervisors cannot understand the pronimdations. 
Training Material(s): A worksheet was developed showing a dock face and 

hands in various positions. 
Uses of Material: The time-telling sheets built in a key element in the 

worker's day to set up language interaction settings. 

Industry Need Statement: The workers will need to make reports that utilize 

basic arithmetic computations. 
Training Material(s): Arithmetic worksheets were developed to practice 

addition, subtraction, and multiplication of whole numbers. 
Uses of Material; Pretest, posttest, dasswork homework, evaluation. 

Industry Need Statement: The workers must be able to complete testing 
reports. 

Training Material(s): Radiator testing report forms, photographs of radiator 
parts, radiator problems, spatial directions, equipment, and r^^air 
activiries. 

Uses of Material: Replicas of work site testing report forms were used for dass 
worksheets, homework and evaluation. Photographs and report forms 
were used together for reading, vocabulary development, and job site 
skill development. 
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Indtistry Need Statement: A job-specific vocabulary is needed for the workers 

to be successful in the testing process. 
Training MateriaKsh Vocabulary lists for radiator parts, defects, abbreviations, 

and spatial terms. 

Uses of Material: All vocabulary needed for the work site was compiled into a 
basic vocabulary list Students learned to recognize, read, and write work 
site vocabulary terms, 

Industry Need Statement: Second test boiler reports must have computation 
results and written comments describing reasons for failure. 

Training Material(s): Boiler report forms, math worksheets. 

Uses of Material: Pretest, posttest, worksheets, homework, evaluation. 
Blank forms were used to give students a test with data for the report 
provided orally. 

Industry Need Statement: Workers must identify specific problems in the test 
situations. 

Training Material(s): Photographs, report form worksheets. 

Uses of Material: Testing terms were used with work site photographs to test 
students. Worksheet completion was recorded and dated as the students 
progressed. Basic and very fundamental concepts were developed from 
the visual orientation students already had. The worksheet form was 
repeated as instructional material to extend skills related to previous 
use of the worksheet. 



Industry Need Statement: Students will need to develop skills in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic in order to remain employable. 

Training Material(s): Goal sheets containing spaces for the person to fill in 
name, date, and main goal. 

Uses of Materials: Goal sheets were developed and used primarily to help the 
student participate in the development of his educational program and 
to assist in the development of a highly motivational environment. 
Student need statements and work site need statements provided the 
framework for curriculum development. 
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This is a sample of material developed for instruction at Dunkirk 
Radiator Corporation. Photographs with accompanying descriptions were 
used to teach terms for radiator parts, radiator problems, spatial directions, 
equipment, and repair activities- 




water leak observed from bottom of core 



t o c 
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This is a sample of material developed for instruction at Dunkirk 
Radiator Corporation. It is a vocabulary list of terms describing radiator 
problems. Employees needed to read and write these terms on a radiator 
testing report form. 



Reasons for Failure 



Ri^^t Ear! C?/ack3d SP 
Left Hnd Ctacked SP 
Midd 6 Craeiced S'P 
Bach Cracked S? 
Front Cracked SP 
Ri^t End SH R? 
Left End SH 
Kidd 6 SH .(colcr) 
Midd 6 SH RT 

Right End T'op hub * cracked inside SP 
Right End Bottom hub • cracked inside SP 
Left End Top huh cracked SP 

Left End Bottom hub cracked - SP 
Middle Top hub cracked inside S? 
Middle Bottcra hub cracked inside SP 
P^cut Top Hub cracked - SP 
?roiTt Bctton Hub cracked - S? 
Back Top Hub cracked - SP 
Back Bottoa Hub cracked - SP 
Top Nipple Leak 
Scrtca Ki'pple Leak 

Midd 6 Cracked on Sean S? 
2rA Psrtid Edge Flue Brackstt - Broken 
Eni L.G. * SK under Hub - SP (color) 
fron^ 3/3'* - Tide bad Tap - S? 



SP - Scrap Pile 
SH - Sand Hole 
RT - Re test 
CL - Color 
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This is a sample of material developed for instruction at Dunkirk 
Radiator Corporation. Employees practiced completing this radiator test 
report form using photographs that showed radiator problems. 

, 2rul TEST B>IXEC BCfttRT 





Boiler Ty^et 
#Sect. 


Reason 'cr Failure 






/^^n If -P ^nc /re J- inside. ^ S ^} 


2 






? ! 


'U Top ^ /Yuffl^-t^nk 






5 1 1 




6 


7 






8 






9 i 




r^.^i^J-dff) fO/if-^X^ CIS) n}/^ 








"li 






1 

12 






13 






l'^ 






15 




1 

1 


10 


1 


1 


11 


1 


1 


18 






15 






20 




21 


1 
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A Job-related Technical Preparation Program 

An integrated basic skills and clerical/computer vocational training 
curriculum was developed at Northampton Community College (Benner, J., 
Johnson, B. & Febbo, L. (1988) ABE Pre-vocational skills, Northampton 
Community College, 3835 Green Pond Road, Bethlehem, PA). 

The 200 hour curriculum was designed for unemployed adults who 
scored between seventh and ninth grade on a standarcUzed reading test. The 
curriculum was pilot tested in a 10 week program. Most of the program*s 15 
participants gained employment after completing the course without the 
need for fiu-ther training. 

Instruction was provided to develop knowledge and skills involving: 

• Characteristics of a good seaetary. 

• The organization of a business. 

• Operation of business machines, computer (word processing and 

spread sheets), telephone system, photocopier, and calculator. 

• Telephone etiquette. 

• Sorting procedures. 

• Preparing an itinerary. 

• Prioritizing. 

• Listening for important information, asking questions, giving and 

following directions, delivering a short speech. 

• Locating information in the telephone directory, zip code directory, 

classified ads, airplane and train schedules, following written 
instructions, reading for main idea and details, skimming (speed 
reading). 

• Grammar and usage (spelling, identifying pimctuation and bailc parts 

of speech, errors, homon5ans, capitalization). 

• Writing, proofreading, and editingdetters, memos, advertisements, 

news releases). 

• Math computation (adding, subtracting , multiplying, and dividing 

whole ntmibers, fractions, and decimals, using accurate figures in 
ordering supplies, extracting information from time cards, 
computing discounts). 

Instructional methods included: 

• Hands on experience. (For example, two hours of each class meeting 
was devoted to computer lab work.) 

• Field trips to offices and manufactiuing firms. 
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• Presentations by guest speakers (representatives of the college 

financial aid office. Private Industry Council (PIC) and a 
clerical employment agency). 

• Films on interviewinf, techniques and workplace communication. 

• Simulation: A company was invented and exercises were designed in 

relation to the fictional company. Simulation exercises included 
taking telephone messages, preparing letters from an employer's 
notes, sorting mail, computing pay h^om time card information, 
usfng the rolodex to obtain and classify information, revising 
coirespondence on the word processor, creating a spreadsheet, 
writing a memo, filling out fonns* 

• Role play: created telephone role plays using scripts or character 

sketches. 

Assessment included: 

• Screening for admittance into the program using a standardized 

reading test 

• Qass performance demonstrating attainment of specific competencies 

in office skills, English (listening/speaking, grammar and usage, 
reading, writing), and math. 

• A 50 item pretest and similar posttest reflecting the program's 

instructional content. Items tested vocabulary, grammar, sorting, 
spelling, capita) ^*zation, and computation. 

• Certification in computer use: Level 1, Certificate of Recognition; 

Level 2, Certificate for Excellence in Computing Skills, Level 3, 
Certificate in Superiority in Word processing. 
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This is an example of specific competencies in writing established for 
instruction in weeks five and six in the Northampton Community College, 
Pre-vocational Clerical Skills Training Curriculum (1988). 



SPECIFIC COMPETENCY - ENGLISH: 

WEEK 5/6 



WRITING 



SCORE 



INDICATOR 
DEMONSTRATE ABILITY TO: 
d. Write a letter 



.6. Edit a paragraph for 
errors in subject/verb 
agreement 

.f. Write an advertisement 
for a newspaper 



. g. Write a summary of an oral 
presentation 



.h. Edit a paragraph for 
errors in pronoun 
agreement 

.i. Edit a paragraph for 
errors in proper use of 
personal pronouns 



BENCHMARK 



By writing, typing and 
printing an original 
letter per "boss's" 
instructions 

By editing such a paragraph 
effectively as determined by 
instructor 

By writing an ad for a 
fictitious product for the 
fictitious company used for class 
purposes 

By summarizing accurately 
the main idea and subordinate 
ideas in writing after 
listening to a tape 

By editing such a paragraph 
effectively as determined by 
instructor 

By editing such a paragraph 
effectivtily as determined by 
instructor 



Measurement Scale: 

0 - No evidence of learning 

1 - Partial learning achieved 

2 - Fair achievement of competencies 

3 - Good demonstration of competencies 

4 - Superior demonstration of achievement 

of competencies 
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This simulation exercise was developed to provide instruction and test 
the student's competency in writing a letter **per boss's instructions." 



Mrs. McConnsll from Oklahoma City has written in that she used 
"Hair Be Shiny" shampoo and it made her hair brittle. She is 
angry and wants her money back. Your boss# Mr. Mitchell, is 
too busy preparing his budget and wants you to write her a 
letter enclosing 3 coupons for free Lustrox products. He 
wants you to admit no blame # but to tell her how sorry the 
company is that she's not satisfied and that he hopes she will 
continue to use Lustrox products. This is to go under his 
signature. Your letter is to accompany the coupons. He 
couldn't remember the zip code, but her address is: 



note: As a good secretary to Mr. Mitchell, you will have 
to gather whatever information is necessary to make this 
letter a finished product ready for mailing. 



WRITING SKILLS 
CUSTOMER COMPLAINT 



Mrs. Wanda McConnell 
3637 Wood Hollow Lane 
Oklahoma City 
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This is an example of specific competencies in office skills established for 
instruction in weeks nine and ten in the Northampton Community College 
Pre-vocational Clerical Skills Training Curriculum (1988). 



SPECIFIC COMPETENCY - OFFICE SKILLS 
WEEK 9/10 

COMPETENCY 

SCORE INDICATOR BENCHMARK 

DEMONSTRATE ABILITY TO: 



\i* Type a letter 



By typing on the IBM PC 

a form letter and an original 

letter 



.V. Address and stuff an 
envelope 

w. Learn to prioritize 



By demonstrating this skill 
to their instructor 

By completing an ••In/Out Basket* 
exercise 



^x. Fill out a petty cash 
voucher 



By demonstrating this with 
4 properly filled out forms 
for petty cash requests 



Measurement Scale: 

0 - No evidence of learning 

1 - Partial learning achieved 

2 - Fair achievement of competencies 

3 - Good demonstration of competencies 

4 - Superior demonstration of achievement 

of competence 
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This simulation exercise was developed to provide instruction and test 
the student's competency in setting priorities. 



ESTABLISHING PRIORITIES 
IN/OUT BASKET 

When you arrived at 9 a,m. for work, in your in-basket were 
the following. Arrange them in order of priority in ternis 
of how you would handle them at the office. Numi:er them 1 
for the first job, 2 for the second, etc. The date is iTov. 
6* On the right hand side of the page, note briefly why you 
would put one 'ahead of another. [To keep this woirksheet 
neat, you might first work on scrap paper and then transfer 
your answers.] 

a request from your boss to put in an order to 

maintenance to fix the broken leg of his credenza 

a note from your boss asking you to set up airline 
reservations for his trip Nov. 19/20 

____ an inter-office memo to be typed to the accounting 

departiTient regarding a recent error in a posting for 
a bill 

an invitation to lunch today from the secretary in 

Mr. Mitchell's office 

'a letter to be typed marked '•urgent'' from your boss 

to the president of Permaco 

filing of copies of letters sent out yesterday 

mail to be opened and distributed 

3 requests for check reimbursements for tuition from 
employees which must be in by Nov. 30 

_____ a proposal to be typed due Nov. 10 

a note from your boss asking vou to set up a meeting 
for that afternoon at 2 p.m. with Joel Johnson, Frank 
Wheeler, and Henry Hombee 

X request for you to send a copy of the Annual Report 
to a potential stockholder in California 
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Statistical Process Control 

(The following information was adapted from a Statistical Process 
Control curriciilimi designed by Charles H. Ware, Science and Technology 
Center, West Vir^nia College of GrHd;:ate Studies in Charleston. It was 
designed for use in the Department of Vocational and Community Education 
of the Kanawha Coimty Schools, West Virginia) 

Statistical Process Control (SPC) is the new language of the production 
line. SPC is the application of statistics during a process rather than waiting 
for final inspection. It is the use of statistics to measure variation in a process. 
There are two principles involved: 

1. Some variation in production is acceptable. 

Z The quality of output should be measured during the production 
process to permit adjustment. 

SPC provides a means of quality control that saves time and material. 
The key is its ability to allow for corrections and changes by using statistical 
processes during production to observe whether or not products fall within 
the limits of acceptable variation, rather than waiting until the process and 
product are complete.In the past, this determination was made at the end of a 
production line by inspecting the finished product If the product did not 
meet the established standards (limits of acceptable variation), it could not be 
addressed until the end of production. 
Sources of normal variation are: 

1. tool aligrunent. 

2L stock variation. 

3. tests performed on finished product. 

(Fmished products may be identical, but test results may vary because of 
small differences in the testing process itself. For example, humidity may 
effect the weight of a particular product, so, the weight may vary 
depending on when the testing is done.) 
Sources of unexpected variations are: 
1. power failure. 

Z gas supply failure in a welding production. 
3. mishandling of a finished product. 
. 'TJnknowns" that might occur include: 
1. reduction in line voltage. 
Z tool wear. 

3. differences in judgment among inspectors. 

The purpose of SPC is to help identify "unknown" variation in the 
presence of normal variation. Normal variation is expected and acceptable. 
Changes do not have to be made for normal variation, but the cause of some 
unknown variation needs to be found and corrected. Normal variations will 
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result in products that are slightly different from one another, whereas 
unknown variations will result in products that are slightly different from 
what would normally be found. 

Variation can be observed when a product is carefully measured and 
tested, but it is often hard to tell whether it is coming from normal or 
unknown sources. Identification of unknown sources of variation is 
important because if imnoticed, the continued production of unsatisfactory 
products will cost money in material and time. 

Statistical Process Control procedures may differ from workplace to 
workplace. The literacy provider should work with the trainer to coordinate 
and customize instruction in order to prepare the worker for the particular 
procedure. 

SPC spreads the responsibility of quality control throughout the entire 
production. To use SPC, effective communication must be maintained 
among workers. An imderstanding of SPC will enable workers to perform 
and commimicate effectively. 

Basic Skills for SPC: 

• basic mathematical operations 

• use of the calculator 

• computing of averages (mean, central tendency) 

• concepts of: 

spread (range, dispersion) 

bell-shaped curve( normal curve, normal distribution) 
standard deviation 
probability 
data point 

normal variation (constant cause system of variation) 
upper /lower control limit 

• use of mathematical formulas (ex: 3N+21= total; when N=6) 

• reading of tables, charts, graphs (coordinate systems) 

a. histogram 

b. control chart 
c tally sheet 

d bar graph 

For more information, contact 
Diana Long Moynahan 

Coordinator, Services to Business and Industry 
Kanawha County Schools 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Charleston, WV 25311 
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Some literacy providers modify or rewrite printed materials as a 
service to bririg difficulty levels of documents in line with employees' 
reading levels. The Pittsburgh Literacy Initiative offers a service to 
determine the readability level of documents submitted by employers and 
suggest modifications. Here is an example of a document submitted for 
analysis. The document is a letter describing a company's policy regarding 
equal employment opportimity. The name of the company has been deleted. 

E9UAL gMPLOTMEKT OPPORTUWITT 

Is commlcced Co a conclnulng effort Co provide 
equal opporCunlcy co all individuals in our work force. Ic is our 
policy CO comply wich bo'ch the Ictccr and spiric of ali applicable - 
Uvs and regulacions Co ensure chac personnel praccices are free of 
unlawful dlscriainacory effecc. Managemenc and supervisory personnel 
ac all levels will be held fully accouncable for adherence Co chis policy. 

This policy encompasses recruicing, hiring, craining, conpensacion, 
fringe benefics^ prooocions, cransCers, layoffs, recalls, and 
on-Che-Job creaCaenc of eaployees, and Company-sponsored social and 
recreacional programs. Ic requires Che full and effeccive 
ucilizacion of all qualified persons and prohibics discrlmlnacion on 
Che basis of race, color, religion, sex, age, nacional origin, 
veceran scacus, or handicaps chac do noc llaic Che capacicy co 
perform che job. « 

In order Co ensure impleraencacion of our equal opporCunlcy policies 
and Co comply vich our obllgaclons as a federal governmenc 
concraccor, chis ftscabllshraenc has developed a program of 
Affimacive Ac c Ion. Through chis program Che Company will conclnue 
Co provide an acaosphere in which employees of all xac**s and 
culcural backgrounds can work cogeCher in a splric of congenial 
cooperacion. Ve will conclnue Co encourage women, minorici^es, 
vecerans , .and handicapped individuals Co seek employmenc and sCrlve 
for advanceaenc based on individual merit and abllicy. 

Those persons who are idencified members of one or more of che 
aforemencioned groups on che basis of employmenc records of visual 
Idenclficaclon will be aucomacically covered under our Affimacive 
Accion Program. If you are a veCeran of che VieCnam Era, a disabled 
veceran, or a handicapped person and wish Co be considered under our 
Affimacive Accion Program, please Cell us. Submission of chis 
InformaClon is voluncary and confldencial. 

Employees are encouraged Co accempc Co resolve any problems or 
discussions wich local managemenc. Problems noc resolved ac che 
local level may be reviewed or invescigaced by che Corporace 
Compliance Office Co ensure cheir objeccive and imparcial 
resolucion wichin regular procedural and concraccual parameters. 

Employee Relations lUnager is che Facilicy Equal 
Opporcunicy Coordinacor. He will reporc Co me quarcerly on che 
progress of che Affimacive Accion Program. 

Your cooperacion and supporc in Affimacive Accion efforcs are 
essential in assuring equal opportunity at this facilicy. 
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This is the first page of the report prepared by the Pittsburgh Literaqr 
Initiative in relation to the preceding document. This page contains the 
readability level of the document and recommendations. 



EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY ^ ^ * - 

Readability: 12-0 



Observations; 

. the format has little white space to break the line 
by line left to right progression which makes 
cs/:?Cjrehensio?^ most difficult 

the level of this letter - this includes 
comprehension as well as vocabulary and sentence 
complexity - is far above that of mosx: of your 
* emp loyees 



Recommendat ions: 

vary format by showing lists proceeded by a bullet 
Example - if you are: 

a veteran of the Vietnam Era 
a disabled veteran 
a handicapped person 

Please tell us if you wish to be considered under 
our Affirmative Action program, 

simplify complicated sentence structure 




Examp le: 



This sentence - 

In order to ensure imo lementat ion of our 
equal opportunity policies and to comply 
with our obligations as a federal 
government contractor, this establishment 
has developed a program of Affirmative 
Ac t ion« 




Could read - 

„ Affirmative Action Program 

to make sure that equal opportunity 
policies work and to fulfill our 
obligations as a federal government 
contrac tor . 

"Facility" can become plant; "Procedural and 
contractual parameters" can iaecome limits of the 
contract and plant procedures* 
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Here is the rewritten document, "Equal Opportunity," that was 
submitted by the Pittsburgh Literacy Initiative, 200 Ross Street, Pittsburgh, PA 
15219. 



Pittsburgh Ijteracy Imtuunt 



We want to be 
in our workforce, 
spirit of laws and 
d I scr im ina te . 



sure that we provide equa I opportunity to all 
Our policy IS to ODey the letter and the 
regulat ions so tha t p er so nne I prac t ices do no t 



Who^ J s^ResDons^a^S • 

Management and Supervisors at all levels will be held 
responsib le . 



This policy includes areas of: 



recrui t mg 

tr a ini ng 

f r i nge benef i ts 

transfers 

recal Is 

on-the-job_ treattrent 



of clients 



h ir ing 

compensation 
promo t i ons 
layoffs 



company •••ponsored social & recreational programs 



The Affirmative Action policy requires full use of all 
qualified persons and prohibits discrimination on the basis of 
veteran status or handicaps that do not limit job performance. 

Our Affirmative Action program helps us to: 
* 

- start the equal opportunity program 

. make sure wet as a federa' government contractor, are 
following the guidelines- 
Through this Affirmative Action program, the company will 

continue to provide an atmosphere in which employees of all ra:es 

and cultures can work and cooperate ir. harmony. 

We will cont inue to encourage women , minor i t ies » vsterans 
and handicapped peoolt to find jObs and seek promotions based on 
individual merit and ability. 



ERIC 
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Vou are automatically covered under tne Aff ir.-nat ;vg Action 
Proqram if you are: 

. a woman 

. a minority person 
. a veteran 
handicapped 

Your information is voluntary and icept confidential, please 
tell us if /ou wisn to be included in the Affirmative Action 



ProdJ. ems : 

We encourage emoloyees tc discuss and try to solve problems 
with lassl mansgsment. If problems are not solvea at the local 
level, the Corporate Compliance Office can review and investigate 
problems. This review can help to seek an objective, fair 
solution that does not violate the contract rules and plant 
procedures* 

— » Employee Relations Manager, is the plant equal 

Opportunity Coordinator. He will report co me four times a year 
on tne progress of the Affirmative Action program- 
Please cooperate and support the Affirmative Action efforts 
at this plant so that we can assure equal opportunity to all. 
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Klr.tsiiic Miitli'iil lccliii}(S 
jU»ui a pitiguiii/cuuisc 


* tAsy 10 adiiiiiiisici 

* fiuvitlcs MillllcdlAIC 
(ccdbadt uit iiisiiuciuis, 
IjciImics, and |)iuguiii 
design 




Siiulciii 
Uaiiiiiig 


Mrosiiic llir aiiiuuiii tif 
Ictiiiiiij; ilui liJS Oiciitud in 
Jk |»iu|;uiu/cuuisc 


* hovitlcs olijciilvc iIju 
nil ilic cUcciivcncss u( 
tiaiMiiig 

* can be coUriictl 
licluu siudthis leave llie 
lull iiig |»ugiaiii 




Siiulciii 
riiluitiuiicc 


Mi'.tMiir llie Handler ul 

lUllllllg 


* t'luvides olijtdive d^u 

(III illl|MLl lu jub 

siiujiiun 




Oig.iiiualiuii 


Mrasitir Iiii|ul1 ttl luiiiiiig 
till uiguiiizjhuii 


• Tiuvidrs oineclive djia 
liir coM/beiiini .inal)sis 
Jiid tiigjiiizj|iuii.tl 

SU|>|)UI1 






Wcjkncssc* 



ljiaiii|itc* 



Culdellues for Ucvetu|iiiieni 



• SulijciUve 

* Tiuvides no 
iiiejsiueineiii o( leainiiig. 
UJhsfer u( skills ur 
bciiedi lo ilic 
oiganiiaMon 



• Rci|uiies skill In lest 
tuiisiiuciiun 

* huvides no 
iiie*tMiien)eiii of iraiisfer 
uf skills o; t>cnelii lo ilie 
uigJiiiialiOii 



• Kriitiiies task analysis 
skills lu cunsiiuci and Is 
iinir coiisunung lo 
adnninsier 

• Can 1}C a ''polnically" 
sensitive issue 



* Ki-quiies Ingli level of 
evjinailuii disign skills; 
ui|inies colleciiun uf 
dJla ovet a |)eiiud uf 
nine 

• KeitniiL'S kiiuwiedge of 
uig^nizaiiuii needs and 
giuls 



• *'lij|)l)iness'' lepoiu 

• liiluiinal Mudenc/nuintcior 
Inierview 

• Croup discussion 



• Wiilicii |)fe/|K>si (est5 

• Skilb labuiaiuilts 

• Kulc |)Uys 

• Siniulanuns 

• riujecis or iMeseinaiions 

• Oi?l cxaii*iiiaiioiis 



' rcifoiinaiiie checklists 
reifurinanic appialsjls 
' Criiical iiiiidcni aiulysis 
' ScU-^|>i)iaisal 
' Obseivjiiun 



* l:iii|)luyce suggeSliuiis 

* Mjiiufacluiiiig Indexes 
-Cusi 

—Scrap 

-Schedule compliance 
-Quahiy 

— l'(|(iipiiicni donJiions 
» OWL surveys 

* Uniun giicvanceS 

* Abseiiieei&in raieS 

* Accident ulrs 

* CuMunier cuniplainis 



* De^ij^'ii a (oini wlncli can be 
easily labulaled 

* Ask questions winch piovlde 
Infoiinaliuii about whal you need 
to know. lii»nucior eUecilv.ness, 
fjciliiy qualiiy, relevance of 
piugiani content, etc 

* Allow (or aiiunynniy and 
oppuriunny to provide adJniuiial 
connnents 



• Design an hisirunie;ii which will 
provide quatiillailve data 

* Include pre and pii>i level uf 
skill/knuwledgr hi design 

•lie evjiuallun items directly lu 
program learning objectives 



* Dase mcasuteineni niMrumeni 
un systematic task analysis uf job 

* Consider the use uf a vaiiely of 
peisoiib to coiiduil llie evaliution 

* liifoim paiiicipanis of evalujiiun 
process 



• liivulve all necessary levels of 
oigaiiization 

• Gain coinnniineiii lo allow 
access to uiganluiiun indexes 
and lecoids 

• Use oig.inlzaiiun busimss pLiiis 
and missiun statements lu idciuiiy 
oiganizaiiuiial needs 
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This questionnaire is used at the UAW-Ford Batdvia, Ohio plant to elicit 
evaluation of the Skills Enhancement Program by participants. The Learning 
Center program at the Ford Motor Company plant in Batavia is part of the 
national UAW-Ford Education, Development and Training Program that 
derives from a collective bargaining agreement between the UAW and Ford. 
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UAJHFORD SKILLS EHHAHCEMEMT PROGRAM (St?) 
PARTICIPANT EYALUATIOM FORM 



UAW Local: 



Plant Location: 



tcucation Provicer: 
Project Control*: _ 
Course(s) Taken: 




Please rate questions I - 8 on the following scale: 

0 • No comment 

1 • Poor 

2 • Fair 

3 • Average 

4 • Goo4 

5 • Excellent 

Sfartoh^PiSJ ^" coiipleting tWs form, your teacher or instructor 

I. I think the way workers in the plant hear atjout the program is- 
Rating: (circle- one) 

^ I 2 2 A s 

Please explain: 



^11 be 



2. The convenience in registering for the course! s) is: 
Rating: (circle one) 

0X23 
please explain: 



3. To what extent are you itieeting your gods? 

Rating: (circle one) 



0 1 
Please explain: 



How lelpful <Jo you feel the teachers and instructors are? 
Rating: (circle one) 

0 12 3 4 

Please e;;plain: 
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This is the second page of the Participant Evaluation Form used in the 
UAW-Ford Skills Enhancement Program. The program is one of a number 
of educational opportunities made available to the UAW-represented hourly 
employees through the UAW-Ford Education, Development and Training 
Program (EDTP). Education and training programs under the EDTP do not 
have to be job related, however, many workers seek the assistance which can 
be helpful in th'^'.r jobs. The Program reflects the new process of joint union- 
management efforts in which the UAW and Ford mutually set broad goals 
and objectives for the program. 



Sc? 301 (Cent' J) 

5. How satisfied are you with the services you have receiver? 
lUtIng: (circle one) 

0 X 2 3 4 5 

Please explain: 



6. To what extent has this course(s} increased your confidence? 
Ibting: (circle one) 

0 1 2 3 4 5 

Please explain: - 



7. To what extent has this course(s) positively contributed to the way you relate to 
your faanly and your comnmni ty? 

lUting: (circle one) 

0 1 2 3 4 5- 

Plea^ explain: 

8. To what extent has this course(s) contributed to the way you relate to your job? 

Rating: (circle one) 

0 1 2 3 4 5 

Please explain: 



9. How do you feel rare workers could learn about these courses and services? 



10. What suggestions would you give the Joint local £DT? Committee about 
improving or expand ng these courses and services? 



NEDTC/8E £LQ H629/pgl-2 
eq/opeit>t2aflao 
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Case Study: Workplace Training Program 



Tlie foucs of this case study is a workplace literacy program offered at 
Planters Peanuts Company. It illustrates how occupation-focxised iitstruction 
can be tailored for the needs of a specific industry. Between 1977 and 1979, 
The Virginia Department of Education, Suffolk City Schools, Planter's, and 
Local 26 of the Distributive Workers of America developed a program to 
incorporate job-related vocabulary instruction into an adult basic education 
program. Its purpose was to provide reading instruction in vocabulary 
common throughout the plant. 

Assessment 

Management identified departments with the least educated employees. 
The literacy provider: 

1) toured departments; 

2) met with supervisors; 

3) obtained descriptions of reading and writing tasks and forms; 

4) noted written information on forms, container labels, and signs; and 

5) listened to worker suggestions. 

The literacy provider developed three separate master lists of: 

1) job-related words 

2) abbreviations and symbols 

3) signs. 

Items from each list were placed in alphabetical order to make then easy 
to locate. Approximately 250 words were ranked in order of difficulty and 
given a ranking number. Ranking was based on number of syllables (one, 
two, three, and four or more), phonetic regularity ("late" is regxilar, 
"chocolate" is irregular), concreteness ("bag" is concrete, "average" is abstract), 
and frequency of use ("date" is frequent, "carrier" is infrequent). 

Abbreviations and symbols were ranked on number of syllables of the 
represented word, concreteness of the word, and frequency of use of the 
^abbreviation or symbol. Signs were ranked in order of difficulty according to 
number of words in the sign, number of syllables in the words, frequency 
with which the sign appears, and the impact of the sign (a sign saying 
DANGER is higher impact than a sign sajdng REJECTED). 

When assigned a ranking number, some words were selected to teach 
word attack skills. Word attack skills were: compound words ("instide," 
"peanuts"); number of syllables (two-syllable words - "after," "almond"); 
initial consonant sounds (S-"salt," "sample"); short and long vowels (Short o- 
"of," "lot'*); consonant blends (fr- "fragile," "free"); and the sounds er, ir, ur, 
ar (ur-"bum;' "natural'). 
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Instructors developed separate pretest/posttest cards of words, 
abbreviations and symbols, and signs. Items were placed on the cards in 
columns in rank order by difficulty. Student record sheets were prepared 
containing the lists of words, abbreviations /symbols, and signs on 
pretest/posttest caids. Students were tested for word recognition and 
understanding of meaning. Students read aloud and explained what the 
words meant. Each student's performance was recorded on the record sheet. 
W^en each participant completed instruction or left the program, the 
pretest/posttest cards determined how many items had been learned during 
instruction. If the student was frustrated during testing or had missed 5 to 10 
items in a row, the student looked over the lirt find any items he or she 
might know. Then testing stopped. 

Instruction 

Job-related words: Each word was written on a card. The rank ordtj 
number of the word (see above) was placed on the card. On one side of the 
card, the word was printed in all lower case letters. On the other side, the 
word was printed in all capital letters. Each session 3 to 6 words were selected 
for instruction using the rank order of difficulty numbers to make the 
selection. Instructional techniques included: 

• Discussion: "Where is ihe word found in the plant (on forms, on 

labels)? Can the word be used in everyday situations outside the 
plant?" 

• Auditory: "Listen to the word and repeat the word." 

• Visual: "Look at the letters of the word to get a pictu' i, then shut your 

eyes and see the letters." 

• Kinesthetic: "Look at the word, say the word, say the letters, print the 
letters." 

• Spelling: "Print the word six times." 

• Writing: "Put the word in a sentence and write the sentence." 
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Abbreviations and symbols: Each abbreviation or symbol was written on 
one side of a card and the full word on the other side. Instructional 
techniques included: 

• Explanation and example: "An abbreviation is a short form. It takes 
littie space and is quick to write. Letters in the word are used to make 
an abbreviation. For example, weight = wt. A symbol stands for a word 
or idea is also a short form. For example, $ stands for dollars." 

• Auditory - visual: "Listen to the word while looking at the 
abbreviation or symbol." 

• Visual • kinesthetic: "Print the word while looking at the symbol or 
the symbol while looking at the word." Matching drill: Symbols are in 
one column and meanings in another column. 
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STATE ADULT BASIC EDUCATION Ohio 
OFHCES IN APPALACHIAN REGION 
Alabama 

ABE Director 
Dept of Education 
111 Coliseum Blvd. 
Montgomery, AL 2ol95 
(205) 261-5729 
Georgia 

ABE Director 

Adult & Community Education 
Dept of Education 
1870 Twin Towers East 
Atlanta, GA 30334 
(404) 656-2634 
Kentucky 

ABE Director 

Div. of Community Sc Adult Education 

Capitol Plaza Tower, 17th Floor 

Dept of Education 

Frankfort, KY 40601 

(502) 875-7000 
Maryland 

ABE Director 

Department of Education 

200 W. Baltimore St 

Baltimore, MD 21201 

(301) 333-2361 
Mississippi 

ABE Director 

Department of Education 

Box 771 

Jackson, MS 39205 
(601) 359-3459 
New York 

ABE Director 



ABE Director 

Adult and Commimity Education 
Department of Education 
Division of Educational Services 
65S.FrontSt.,Rm811 
Columbus, OH 43266 

(614) 466-4962 
Pennsylvaiua 

ABE Director 

Division of Adult Basic Education 
Department of Education 
333 Market St. 
Harrisburg, PA 17126 
(717) 787-5532 
South Carolina 

ABE Director 
Office of Adult Education 
Department of Education 
Rutledge Bldg., Rm 209A 
1429 Senate St. 
Columbia, SC 29201 

(803) 734-8070 
Tennessee 

ABE Director 
102 Cordell Hull Bldg. 
Nashville, TN 3 "719 

(615) 741-2963 
Virginia 

ABE Director 
Adult Education Service 
Department of Education 
Commonwealth of Virginia 
Box6Q 

Richmond, VA 23219 

(804) 225-2075 



Division of Adult and Cent Education ^^^^ Virginia 



State Education Department 
Albany, NY 12234 
(518) 474-5808 
North Carolina 

ABE Director 

Continuing Education Services 
Department of Community Colleges 
200 W.Jones St 
Raleigh, NC 27611 
(919) 733-7051 



ABE Director 
Department of Education 
Building 6, Init B-230 
State Capitol 
Charleston, WV 25305 
(304) 348-6318 
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STATE ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT OFHCES IN 
APPALACHIAN REGION 

Alabama 

Director 

Alabama Dept. of Economic 
and Conununity Affiars 

P.O. Box 250347 

3465 Norman Bridge Rd. 

Montgomery, AL 36125-0347 

(205) 261-3572 
Georgia 

Executive Assistant to 
the Commissioner 

Administration 

Conununity Affoirs 

1200 Equitable Bldg. 

100 Peachtree St. 

Atlanta, GA 30303 

(404) 656-3836 
Kentudcy 

Commissioner of Local Governments 

Capitol Plaza Tower 

2nd Floor 

Frankfort, KY 40601 
(502) 564-2382 
Maryland 
Chief 

Western Maryland Regional 

Development Office 
Professional Arts Bldg. 
Room 406, 5 Public Square 
Development 
Hagerstown, MD 21740 
(301) 791-4770 
Mississippi 

Executive Director 
Governor's Office of 

Federal-State Programs 
2002 Sillers State Office Bldg. 
Jackson, MS 39201 
(601) 359-3150 
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New York 

Director 

Office of Local Gov't. Sirvices 
New York State Dept. 
162 Washington Ave. 
Albany, NY 12231 
(518) 473-3355 
North Carolina 
Secretary 

Dept. of Administration 
116 W.Jones St. 
Raleigh, NC 27611 
(919) 733-0499 

Ohio 

Director 

(Governor's Office of Appaiachia 
77 S. High St. 
24th Floor 

Columbus, OH 43266^101 

(614) 644-9228 
Pennsylvania 

Deputy Secretary 
Policy, Planning, 

and Program Management 
Department of Commerce 
433 Forum Bldg. 
Commonwealth & Walnut Sts. 
Harrisburg, PA 17120 
(717) 787-3003 
South Carolina 
Director 

Division of Economic Development 
Office of the Governor 
Edgar A. Brown Bldg. 
1205 Pendleton St. 
Columbia, SC 29201 
(803) 734-0420 
Tennessee 

Commissioner 

Economic & Community 
320 Sixth Ave., North 
8th Floor 

Nashville, TN 37219-5308 

(615) 741-1888 



~<4 
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Virgini.. 

Director 

Dept. of Housing & Com. Deve. 
205 N. Fourtii St. 
Richmond, VA 23219-1747 
(804) 786^74 
West Virginia 
Director 

Community Development Division 
Governor's Office of Community and 

Industrial Development 
Building 6, Room 553 
State Capitol Complex 
Charleston, WV 25305 
(304) 348-4010 
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STATE LIBRARIES 

IN APPALACHIAN REGION 



Alabama 

Alabama Public Library Service 
6030 Monticello Dr. 
Montgomery, AL 36130 
(205) 277-7330 

Georgia 

Division of Public Library Services 
156 Trinity Ave., SW 
Atlanta, GA 30303 
(404) 656-2461 

Kentucky 

Kentucky Dept for Libraries 

and Archives 
P.O. Box 537 
Frankfort, KY 40602 
(502) 875-7000 

Maryland 

Division of Library Development 

and Services 
Maryland State Dept. of Education 
200 W. Baltimore St. 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
(301) 333-2000 

Mississippi 

Mississippi Library Commission 
1221 Ellis Ave. 
RO. Box 10700 
Jackson, MS 39209-0700 
359-1036 



North Carolina 

Dept. of Cultural Resources 
Division of State Library 
109 E. Jones St. 
Raleigh, NC 27611 
(919) 733-2570 

Ohio 

State Library of Ohio 
65 S. Front St. 
Columbus, OH 432664)334 

(614) 462-7061 

Pennsylvania 

State Library of Pennsylvania 
P.O. Box 1601 
Harrisburg,PA 17105 
(717) 787-2646 

South Carolina 

South Carolina State Library 
1500 Senate St. 
P.O. Box 11469 
Columbia, SC 29211 
(803) 734-8666 

Tennessee 

Termessee State Library and 

Archives 
403 Seventh Ave., North 
Nashville, TN 37219 

(615) 741-2451 



New York 

New York State Library 
Room 10C34, C.E.C. 
Empire State Plaza 
Albany, NY 12230 
(518) 474-5930 



Virginia 

Virginia State Library 
Richmond, VA 23219 
(804) 786-2332 

West Virginia 

W.: Virginia Library Commission 
Science and Cultural Center 
Charleston, WV 24305 
(304) 348-2041 
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STATE VOCATIONAL INFORMATION MATERIALS RESOURCE CENTERS 



State 



Center 



Activities 



Vocational 
Areas 



Alabama 



Vocational Curriculum 
Research, Evaluation Center 
Director 

Division of Voc Ed. Services 
Room 802 

State Office Building 
Montgomery, AL 36130 
(205)261-5225 



Development 
Dissemination 
Library Loan 
Computers 



Printing 
Sales 

Workshops 



Agriculture 

Business 

Health 



Home Ec 
Industrial Arts 
Marketing 



Georgia 



Instructional Materials 
and Services Center 
Director 

State Board of Postsecondary 

Vocational Education 
3417 0akcliffRd. 
Atlanta, GA 30340 
(404) 451-^814 



Dissemination Agriculture 
Library Loan (in state only) Business 
Production of industry- Marketing 

spedfic training programs 
Production of public relations 

materials for State Board 



Health 
Home Ec 
Industrial Arts 



Kentucky 



Curriculum Development Ctr 
Director 

2024 Capitol Plaza Tower 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
(502) 564-2890 



Development Printing Agriculture 
Dissemination Workshops Business 
Computer Services...Sales Marketing 



Health 
Home Ec 
Industrial Arts 
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State Center 

Maryland Maryland Vocational Curriculum 

Research & Development Center 
Director 

J.M. Patterson Building 
University of Maryland 
College Park, MD 20742 
(301) 454-2260 



Mississippi Research & Curriculum Unit 

Director 

Resea: i\ & Curriculum Unit 
P.O. Drawer DX 
Mississippi State, MS 39762 
(601) 325-2510 



Ohio Instructional Materials Lab 

Director 

842 West Goodale Blvd. 
Columbus, OH 43212 
(614) 221-4950 



South Vocational Curriculum 

Carolina Development Section 

Director 

Office of Vocational Education 
1237 Gadsden St. 
Columbia, SC 29201 
(803) 737-2744 
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Activities 

Development Printing 
Dissemination Sales 
Library Loan Workshops 
Computer Services 



Vocational 
Areas 



Agriculture 

Business 

Marketing 



Health 
Home Ec 
Industrial Arts 



Development Printing Agriculture 

Dissemination Sales Business 

Library Loan Workshops Marketing 
Computer Services 



Health 
Home Ec 
Industrial Arts 



Development Sales 
Dissemination Inservice 



Agriculture 
Business 



Health 
Home Ec 
Marketing 



Development Printing 
Dissemination Workshops 
Library Loan 
Prep, of Vocational Tests 



Agriculture 
Business 
Marketing 
Trade & Industrial 



Health 
Home Ec 
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S'aie Center 



Tennessee Division of Vocational 

Education Curriculum Ctr. 
Director 

Tennessee Dept. of Education 
200 Cordell Hull Bldg. 
Nashville, TN 37219-5339 
(615) 741-1819 



Virginia Virginia Vocational Curriculum 

and Resource Center 
Director 

2200 Mountain Rd. 

Glen Allen, VA 23060-2208 

(804) ?62-7439 



West Vocational Curriculum T.ah 

Virginia Director 

Cedar Lakes Conference Ctr. 

Ripley, WV 25271 

(304) 372-7017 
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Activities 



Development 
Dissemination 
Library Loans 



Vocational 
Areas 



Industrial Arts 
Home Ec 



Printing Agriculture 
Sales Marketing 
Workshops Health 

Business/Office Ed. 

Trade & Industrial Education 



Development 
Dissemination 
Library Loan 
Computer Services 
Assessment Surveys 



Printing 
Sales 

Workshops 



Agriculture 

Business 

Marketing 



Industrial Arts 
Health 
Home Ec 



Developmen t Prin ting 
Dissemination Sales 
Library Loan Workshops 
Computer Services 



Agriculture Industrial Arts 
Business Health 
Marketing Home Ec 

Trades & Industrial 
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Annotated Bibliography 

/. Books & Monographs 

Allen, Ken, Keller, Shirley, & Vizza, Cynthia. (:987). Building 
partnerships with business . Washington, D.C.: VOLUNTEER 

Examines the growing trend of voluntary organizations to cultivate 
corporations as sponsors and resource providers. Analyzes the nature, scope, 
and structure of existing corporate programs, then provides guidelines for 
how to form such partnerships with businesses. Provides helpful references. 

American Association for Vocational Instructional Materials. (1987). 
Assisting students in i mproving their skills-professional teacher 
education module series . Athens, Ga.: Driftmier Engineering Center. 

Provides guidance to instructors of occupation-related basic skills 
during vocational or technical training. Presents instruction-assessment 
modules on basic reading skills, technical reading skills, writing skills, oral 
communication skills, and math skills. 

Bixler, B. & Askov, E.N. (1988). Use of computer assisted instruction 
with displaced workers and volunteer tutors . University Park, PA: 
The Institutefor the Study of Adult Literacy, Penn State Univeisity. 

A study of Penn State Adult Literacy Courseware used to teach sight 
vocabulary in a voltmteer tutoring situation with unemployed adults 
functioning below the sixth grade reading level. Examines methods of 
adapting the courseware for workforce education. Meastires gains in reading 
level by students and attitude changes towards computers by both students 
and teachers. Contains detailed recommendations for further applications. 
248 Calder Way, Suite 307, University Park, PA 16802. 
(814)863-3777 
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Camevale, A.P., Gainer, LJ., & Meltzer, A.S. (1988). Workplace basics: 
the skills employers want Alexandria, Va.: American Society for 
Training and Development; The U.S. Department of Labor, 
Employment and Training Administration. 

Developed for trainers in business and industry to stress the need for 
basic skills training. Describes the basic skills of leadership, teamwork, self- 
esteem, aeative thinking , commimication, reading, writing, computation, 
and learning to learn that are essential in business. Innovative graphics. 
Available at 1630 Duke St., Box 1443, Alexandria, Va 22313. 
(703) 683-8100 

Casner-Lotto, Jill. (Ed.). (1988). Successful training strategies: 
twenty-six innovative corporate models . San Frandsco; New York: 
Jossey - Bass Publishers. 

A companion volume to Training (dted below). Text presents the state 
of the art in training and on-the-job learning through twenty-six detailed case 
studies from leading-edge companies who have reshaped their training 
strategies to respond to worldwide competition and rapidly changing 
technology. Contains a brief reference list, helpful annotated index. 

CoUino, G.E., Aderman, E.M. , & Askov, E.N. (1988). Literacy and job 
performance: a perspective . University Park, PA: Th'^ Institute for 
the Study of Adult Literacy, Penn State University. 

Provides an orientation to existing information about literacy and job 
performance by predicting changes in the labor market, examining how labor 
and management view basic skills training, current research on the subject, as 
well as the cosis of basic skills deficiencies. Provides annotated notes and a 
bibliography. 

248 Calder Way, Suite 307, University Park, PA 16802. 
(814) 363-3777 
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Drew, R.A., & Mikulecky, L. (1988). How to gather and develop job 
specific literacy materials for basic skills instruction . Bloomington, IN: 
The Office of Education and Training Resources, School of Education, 
Indiana University. 

A practitioner's guide for determining job-related basic skills by 
providing guidelines and questions for gathering information about literary 
tasks on-the-job. Provides examples of literacy task analysis through discrete 
action steps (e.g. scan, locate, prioritize) as well as techniques for instruction. 
Provides practice in Fog and Forecast readability formulas. Available at 840 
State Rd-, 46 Bypass, Km. 110, Bloomington, IN 47405. 

Gordus, JP., Gohrband, C, & MeUand, R.R. (1987). Preventing 
obsolescence through retraining: contexts, policies, and programs. 
Columbus, OH: ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and Vocational 
Education. 

Provides data on retraining for those currently employed and 
those who have lost jobs. Illustrates need for basic skills for retraining 
and job search skills. Includes recommendations, references and 
bibliography. 

Hull, W.L. & Sechler, (1987), Adult literacy: skills for the 
American work force . Columbus, OH: Ohio S'-ate University. 

Discusses the national need to develop workplace literacy and the 
usefulness of basic skill lists to both the employer and program plarmer. 
Contains five lists of occupational basic skills, including the Basic Skills 
Survey Lists of the Center for Public Resources and the General Educational 
Development Levels from the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Available at 
1960 Kenny Rd., Columbus, OH 43210-1090. 
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Mark, J.L. (Ed.). (1987). Let ABE do it: basic education in the 
workplace , (1988). Washington, D.C: American Association of 
Continuing and Adult Education. 

Highlights programs operating at over 200 locatioa*? throughout the 
nation. Available through AAACCE, 1112 16th St., NW, Suite 420; 
Washington, D.C. 20036. (202) 463-6333. 

Mikulecky, Larry; Ehlinger, Jeanne, & Meenan, Avis, L. (1987). 
Training for lob-literacy demands: what research applies to practice . 
University Park, PA: The Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy. 
Penn State University. 

Exantin^ > the current status of literacy in the workplace; presents a 
series of literacy theories and evaluates their applicability to job literacy; 
concludes with a job literacy problem-solving model that can be adapted for 
use within the classroom. (For availability see Drew et ai.,) 248 Calder Way, 
Suite 307, University Park, PA 16802. 
(814)863-3777 

National Alliance of Business. (1987). The fourth R: workforce 
readiness . Washington, D.C. 

Argues that business and education must collaborate on programs to 
improve the quality of education, build dvic literacy, and create a workforce 
that can adapt to workplace changes. 1015 15th Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 
20005 

(202) 457-0040 

Penfield,J. (1984). Integrating ESL and the workplace . Highland 
Park, New Jersey: "^enfield Associates. 

A guide for preparing learners for entry-level positions in the 
commtmity. Recommends teacidng the names of action verbs, discourse 
routines, spatial and procedural dir^nrtions, job duties, work rules, and job- 
related reading, Tvriting and math. Encourages using workplace pictures 
during instruction. Provides abbreviated vocabulary lists for housekeeping, 
food, and health services. Available at P. O. Box 4493, Highland Park, N. J. 
08904. 
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Pershing, (Ed.). (1988). Bridging education and employment 
with basic academic skills, Bloomington, IN: The Office of Education 
and Training Resources, School of Education, Indiana University. 

Supports job-related basic skills instruction in vocational training. 
Supports an integrated approach to instruction, presenting guidelines for 
conducting a literary task analysis, descriptions of occupational basic skills, 
skill demands, and skill deficiencies. Separate chapters on job-related basic 
mathematics, science, and computer skills. (For availability see Drew et al.,). 

Rostow, Jerome M., & Zager, Robert (1988). Trainine-the 
competitive edge: introducing new technology into the workplace . 
San Francisco; London: Jossey- Bass Publishers. 

The results of a three-year Work in America Institute study exploring 
the most effective, innovative training and development strategies for 
Anierican businesses. Provides practical advice for organizations of any size 
or type who wish to reshape their training strategies to improve productivity, 
quality, and competitiveness. Contains a concise reference list, aimotated 
index. 

Rush, R.T., Moe, A^J., & Storlie, R.L. (1986). Occupational literacy 
education. Newark, Delaware: International Reading Assodaticn. 

Presents a brief sunmnary of language use in ten occupations, both in 
training and on-the-job. Illustrates current theories showing that basic skills 
can be learned best when information is organized for meaning and related to 
the learner's knowledge and interests. Provides good instructional schemes 
combining text and graphics, technical vocabulary, and word association 
tactics. Available through the IRA: 800 Barksdale Rd., P. O. Box 8139, 
Newark, Delaware, 19814. 
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The Bottom Line: Basic Skills in the Workplace . (1988). Washington 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Education and the U.S. Department of Labor 
Evaluates current literacy programs, illustrating, shortcomings, 
suggesting ways of aeating business partnerships and identifying the crudal 
workplace literacy problems for the future. Provides clear guidelines for 
evaluating future workplace literacy programs. Copies for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. 

IL Publications 

Abramson, Elinor. (1987). Workforce 2000 ~ work and workers for 
the 21st century. Occupational Outlook Ouarterlv. 3 (31), 2-36. 

Demographic survey that demonstrates the importance of general 
literacy instruction to fuel a workforce based upon a service-economy that 
will require more skills than ever before. Qtes fastest growing job categories 
as professional, technical, and sales areas, all of which will require the highest 
level of skills. Stresses that "a majority ..i new jobs will require 
postsecondary education. Available as a pamphlet from the U.S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Statistics, Washington, D.C. 

Bemey, Karen. (1988, October). Can your workers read? Nation's 
Business, pp. 26-28,30,32,34. 

Practical illustrations of how American workers are not keeping pace 
with the demands of today's jobs. Defines workplace literacy and shows 
companies developing training programs to meet the needs of American 
industry for both today and the future. Contains a list of literacy 
organizations throughout the country. Provides a series of steps through 
which an employer can identify and rectify shortcomings in workers' basic 
skills. Available through the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 
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Annotated Bibliography 



Business Comidl for Effective Literacy. (1986, September). BCEL 
Bulletin No. 1: Developing An Employee Volunteer Literacy Program 

A six-step guide for busines^^men interested in developing an employee 
voltmteer program. Stresses the values of upgrading employee skills, 
commtmity good-will, and an improved quality of life for all involved. 
1221 Avenue of the Americas, 35th Floor, NY, NY 10020. 
(212)512-2415 

Business Council for Effective Literacy. (1987, June). BCEL Bulletin 
No> 2: Tob-Related dasic Skills: A Guide for Planners of Employee 
Programs 

A guide to establishing workplace basic skills programs that is directed 
at program planners in industry. Contains a brief description of 14 established 
programs, a bibliography, names and addresses of literacy experts, and an 
outline of topics and steps in workplace program development. Each topic is 
briefly examined. 

Business Council for Effective Literacy. (1989, January). BCEL 
Bulletin No. 3 Make It Your Business: A Corporate Fundraising Guide 
for Literacy Programs . 

A guide for local literacy providers who want to develop corporate 
fundin^ orttmities. Discusses the role of direct corporate giving; 
guidelines for buidling a good corporate fundraising program; indirect 
corporate giving. Appendices lists the resources of key national 
organizations, the regional office of the Foundation Center, and provides 
sample forms of corporate employee generated grant programs. 

Galagan, P.A. (Ed.). (1988). Gaining the competitive edge . 
Alexandria, Va: American Society for Training and Development. 
Discusses the critical importance of employers' developing human capital as a 
competitive advantage. Includes case studies of companies with successful 
strategies and recommendations for research. 



Annotated Bibliography Upgrading Basic Skills for the Workplace 

National Alliance of Business. (1987). A critical message for every 
American who plans to work or do business in the 21st century. New 
YorkJ'im^Cadvertising supplement), pp. 1-11. 

Argues for businesses to aeate, foster, and nuture educational 
partnerships that can help prepare American workers for the industrial 
demands of the year 2000. Persuasive narrative interspersed with full-page 
ads from companies that have made the investment in workforce programs 
(Dupont, BellSouth, etc.,). Concludes with suggestions abo it what 
businessmen can do to begin such p rtnerships today. 

National Alliance of Business. (1988, May). Business and education: 
the demand for partnership. Business Week, pp. 123-135. 

A persuasive call from the National Alliance of Business to its 
members to take part in upgrading a workforce that will be composed of 
increasing numbers of women and minorities. Argument stresses the 
diminishirg supp. , side of the workforce while urging businesses to take a 
leadership role in partnerships with educators. Valuable demographic daU. 



/// Newsletters 

Adult Literacy Initiative; The Division of Adult Education, U.S. 
Department of Education. The Update . 400 Maryland Ave., SW, 
Washington, D.C. 20202. 
(202) 732-2959. 

Business Coimdl for Effective Literacy, (1984- ). BCEL 

A quarterly newsletter on adult literacy issues and programs, directed 
to bod\ business people and literacy providers. Contact BCEL for a free 
subscription, a flyers for distributing to employers, and a list of publications. 
1221 Avenue of the Americas, 35th Floor, NY, NY 10020. 
(212) 512-2415 
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IV Videos 



Project PLUS (Project Literacy United States). (Producer). (1988). A 
job to be done [video]. Pittsburgh: American Broadcasting Co.; Public 
Broadcasting Service. 

A workplace literacy video available in both full-length and 
abbreviated versions. Call (412) 622-1491. In addition. Project PLUS provides 
literacy providers with material for organizing a local Project PLUS taskforce 
and conducting a business breakfast. Available at 4802 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 15213. 

WQEX, Pittsburgh. (1989). (produced under subcontract). A literate 
workforce: meeting the needs, [video]. Institute for the Study of Adult 
Literacy, Penn State University, (grant from Pennsylvania Department of 
Commerce, Appalachian Regional Commission, & Gannett Foundation). 

Showcases Appalachian literacy proj^.ams in the workplace. 
Supplements Upgrading Basic Skills for the Workplace. Thirty minute 
video-thirteen minute version also available. To order contact the Institute 
for the Study of Adult Literacy, Penn State, 248 Calder Way, Suite 307, 
University Park, PA. 16802, or call (814) 863-3777. 
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EXAMPLES 
OF DOCUMENTS 

from the 
Illinois State Board of Education 
Springfield, Illinois 
1987 

"A Compilation of Workplace 
Literacy Information" 



DETERMINATION SHEET 



COST PER CLASS 



WITH WITHOUT 

AIDE AIDE 

A. Instructional Hours Multiply teacher's hourly salary 

(Average $1 2.50 per hour) by 48 (hours per semester). $ 600 . $ 600 . 

B. Preparation Time . Multiply teachers hourly salary 
($12.50) times 24 (hours to prepare) 

Note : For every two (2) hours of teaching time, teachers 

need one (1 ) hour of preparation time. 200.- 300 . 

C. Curriculum Development . This figure should be small or 
none. (2* 

D. Initial Student Assessment . Multiply teacher's hourly 

salary ($1 2.50) by four (4) 5fl. 50.. 

E. Fringe Benefits . Determine the actual cost of benefits. 
(This figure is usually about 8 1/2% of teacher's salary in 

80 hours.) 113.73 fiS. 

F. Instructional Materials . Determine the actual cost of 
materials to be used. (This is usually about $20. per 

student.) $20 times 10 students. 200.. 200 . 

Q. Evaluation and Reporting. Multiply teacher's houriy 

salary by four (4 x 1 2.50). 5Q. 5Q. 

H. Teacher Aides . Multiply houriy salary by number of 

hours. 338 . 

I. Administrative Costs . Add lines A, B, D, G, and H. 

Multiply total by .20 (20%). 267 60 200 . 

Total $1.919.33 $1.440. 



NOTE: These figures are approximate. 
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Superintendent 



COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Maryland -21204 



Are you looking for a way to increase employee productivity at minimal 
cost to your company? Would your employees benefit from basic skills classes, 
vocational training, or communications skills development? 

The Offce of Adult Education of Baltimore County Public Schools offers 
cost-effective on-siie staff development training programs which are designed to 
meet the speciflc needs of each company. Our staff of experienced teachers 
has an outstanding record of success in working with adult students. 

Whether your company needs a GED preparatory class for 15 
employees, a team building class for 5 managers, or a basic skills tutorial 
program for one employee who needs to improve his/her reading and writing 
skills, the Office of Adult Education can help. We feel confident that you will not 
find a better staff development program in the Baltimore area. And, best of all, 
because we are a non-profit organization, the cost to you is minimal. 

I will be happy to visit you to explain our staff development program in 
greater detail. To arrange for an appointment, please call the Office of Adult 
Education. 

Sincerely, 



Program Assistant 

Training and Staff Development 

Office of Adult Education 



CONTRACTING ISSUES TO ADDRESS 

1. Is the organization capable of supporting contractual arrangement? 

2. Are the community agencies aware and supportive of your efforts as an adult 
education unit? 

3. \ your product respected by both educators and potential consumers? 

4. What is the availability of personnel once the contract is secured? 

5. What types of monitoring activities can provide insights without intimidation? 

6. What strategies have been sufficiently developed for the presentation phase of 
contracting? 

7. Is the existing staff aware, supportive, and capable of assisting in the 
marketing phase of contracting? 

8. Is funding available to tailor programs to the existing need of an agency^ 

9. What strategies might be developed to reduce the "perceived risk" phase of 
contracting. 

10. What are some ways which may be explored to encourage credibility? 

1 1 . Can "quantitative results" be efficiently and justly demonstrated? 

12. Should the evaluation phase include management input? 

13. Is the scope of the program wide enough to include existing materials and 
curricula? 
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BALTIMORE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
6901 Charles Street 
Towson, Maryland 21204 

AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN 
BALTIMORE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OFFICE OF ADULT EDUCATION 
AND 

FOR 

BASIC SKILLS INSTRUCTION 



THIS AGREEMENT is effective the day of ^between Baltimore County 

Public Schools Office of ^xiult Education and 



Baltimore County Public Schools and ^do mutually agree as 

follows: 

I. 

PROGRAM AND SgRVICgS TO Bg PROVIDED 

shall purchase services of the Office of Adult Education. 

The Office of Adult Education shall provide basic skills instruction for 

II. 

TCTMQFAGRPgMPNT 

Performance under this Agreement shall commence on and shall continue 

until or as long as a demonstrated need exists for these services. This 

contract may be terminated by either party only by written notification but not less than two weeks before 

projected terminatksn date. At the completion of the services specified In'this agreement 

has the option of renewing this Agreement with the Offfce of Adult Education for the 

new fiscal year 

III. 

COSTS AND PFPiriFNCY 

(a) THE COST to for the services to be provided by the Office 

of Adult Education under the Agreement shall be ($aSLQi2for each hour of service) based on the foltowing 
expenditures. 

(1 ) Teacher Salary and Fringe Benefits for hours of 

Student Instruction ( hours per week for weUts) 

(2) Student Assessment (initiaJ, ongoing and final progress 

reports) 

(3) Teacher Preparatfon Time ( hour per week) 

(4) Instructional Materials 

(5) Administrative Costs 

(b) METHOD OF PAYMENT: The Office of Adult Education shall Invoice 

on Payment by shall be made within 60 days of 

receipt from the Off k:e of Adult Education. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties have executed this Agreement and have caused their 
respective seals to be affixed hereto on or before . 



Attest: For 



Signature 



Name (typed) Date Signed 

For BALTIMORE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Attest: 



Signature 
Bert. A. Whitt, Coordinator 

Office of Adult Education 

Date Signed 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR BUSINESS 



Txaining Need5 Questiormaize 
(can include: supezvisozs, tzainez5, 
emplQyte5, n>anagm)ent, unicn oiiicials) 



Dtttrmint N««d5: 

1. basic skills 

2. intftxmttdiattt skills 

3. ESL 

4 job sp«ciiic skills 



5. vocational/zetxaining 

6. class tiTDt; location/ Kouxs 

7. d«paztment, plantS/ divisions 

8. oth«z 



General Basic 
Skills Classes 



Gcntxal Inttxmtdiate 
Skills QasseS'GED 



English as a 
Second Language 
Classes 



Job Specific 
Skills Classes 



Vocational and 
Retzaining Classes 



Qasses on the job 
site ox in '.:he comrmunity 




Identification oijob specific skills 
Task analysis 
Cuuiculum development 
Rjblicitytozeciuit employees 
Program implementation 
iSogiam evaluation 



To be f uxtKez developed 
by a Community College 
and zelated to job specific 
skills classes 



Developed by Suranne Knell, Illinois Litezacy Resouice Development Project 
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